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| THE CRESCENT, 


E.ureKa Springs, 
IS NOW OPEN, 


As an all-year-round resort hotel, operated by the Frisco System, under the 
management of Mr. E. E. Sumner. Low round trip rates to Eureka Springs 
in effect every day in the year. For further information, address any pas- 
senger representative of the 
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CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK, 
—_AN D— 
BOSTON. 
LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE. 
Leave St. Louis 8:30 am 12:00 Noon 8:25 pm 11:30 pm 
Arrive Indianapolis 2:50 pm 6:10 pm 4:20am 7:25 am 
2 Cincinnati 6:00 pm 9:05 pm 73am 10:55 am 
“Cleveland 10:20 pm 1:40 am 
‘** Buffalo 2:55 am 6:18 am 
‘* New York 2:55 pm 6:10 pm 
‘* Boston 4:55 pm 9:03 pm 


* THROUGH SLEEPER AND DINING CARS. 
Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


C. L: HILLEARY, A. G. P.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tue October number of the Vattey Maaazine, will 
be published on the fifth of this month. It will be 
found to be an improvement upon its predecessors in 
‘very way. The Vaitey Maaazine is the best magazine 


on earth for fifty cents a year. Perusal of any one issue 
will convince you of this fact. 


GRAND JURY TYRANNY 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


RAND Jury methods in this city are becoming 
G more and more lawless. It is absolutely re- 

pugnant to all sense of the fairness underly- 
ing law, that men should be summoned before a secret 
tribunal and then questioned in such manner that they 
must either appear to incriminate themselves, or must 
The indictment of George J. Ko- 
busch was based upon an outrageous proceeding of 
this kind. 


things, an admission of which might have been equiva- 


decline to answer. 
Other men, too, were indicted for denying 
lent to an admission of guilt of some sort. A man 
cannot be compelled to convict himself, yet the Grand 
Jury brazenly demands that those summoned before it, 
shall answer questions in such way as to lay the foun- 
dation for their own indictment. It summons a man 
to court to tel] why, or where, or when, or to whom he 
drew cheques for certain amounts, against his own 
bank account. The cheques may have been drawn for 
a thousand reasons or purposes, purely honorable, and 
every one, nevertheless, for a reason or purpose the 
If the man 
refuses to answer, or appears to avoid service, the 
press takes snap judgment, and the public follows suit 


drawer might not wish to make known. 


in condemnation. There is no law to compel a man to 
make such a showing as the Grand Jury asks of a 
certain capitalist of this city, and there is no justice in 
a method of procedure, which results in the public 
being informed that the summoned man has run away 
from town to escape investigation. The Grand Jury 
is not within its province when it operates simply to give 
to the newspapers sensations that shatter a man’s 
reputation. The Grand Jury and its officers violate their 
own oaths when it and they give out a lot of sensation- 
alism designed to pillory some one person, and have not 
the courage to present an indictment along with it. The 
Grand Jury says to the press a certain man drew cer- 
tain cheques, and it is supposed the money obtained 
upon them was used to pass a certain bill. If the 
Grand Jury be so sure, why not indict? If it has not 
the facts necessary to indict, why convict the man by 
innuendo? A man may meet and defeat an indictment. 
How can he ever meet a vague charge semi-officially 
made in a manner that he cannot controvert in court? 
The action is ‘simply convicting a man without trial. 
The Grand Jury cannot indict a man, but it can effect- 
ively blast his reputation by giving forth conclusions 
All this 
may be unimportant to some people who think that 
where there is smoke there must be fire. It may be all 
right, they say, as directed at persons commonly sup- 
posed to be guilty. But this is not the point. Before 
the Grand Jury or the courts no one is supposed to be 
guilty, but every man accused is supposed to be inno- 
cent. The law is designed to protect the innocent, 


upon which it feared to found an indictment, 


and, therefore, to protect every person accused or sus- 
pected. When the Grand Jury officials proclaim by in- 
ference in “‘inspired’’ newspaper articles that a man 
drew cheques to bribe public officials, and yet do not 
dare to indict for the offense, they may be reasonably 
suspected of having a desire to injure the man personally 


or politically rather than a passion for justice. The 





fact that a defendant in a criminal case does not go upon 
the stand in his own behalf may not even be commented 
upon in the arguments of attorneys for the State. Yet 
the fact that a man does not appear before the Grand 
Jury and confess himself a criminal is justification for 
Grand Jury officials to give out to the press the insinua- 
tion that the man is guilty. This is conviction without 
a trial, with a vengeance. It is a conviction that may be 
meted out to any one of us any day that we may re- 
fuse to disclose the nature of the disposition of our 
personal means. 

The case of the capitalist, James Campbell, may be 
stated in a few lines, in’ all fairness, without distortion 
or suppression, as a simple proposition for considera- 
tion apart from the influence of newspaper clamor or 
public passion: The Grand Jury sent a subpoena to 
Mr, Campbell’s office, requiring him to produce two 
checks, one for $20,000 and one for $27,500, which 
happened to be dated Nov. 28, 1899, the day before 
the aggregate sum of which, to-wit, $47,500 is said 
to have been paid to the House of Delegates Combine 
in the Lighting Bill matter. 
was gotten out several days after Mr. Campbell left 


It seems that the subpoena 


the city, and the fact seems to be that he went away in 
the ordinary course of his business to inspect the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company, recently 
purchased by the Frisco System, of which Mr. Camp- 
bell is one of the managers. He says that he will re- 
turn to the city whenever his business permits, and 
that he has Forthwith 
the papers blaze with ‘‘spreads,’’ assuming that Mr. 
Campbell has “‘fled,’’ is “‘dodging,’’ or 
The news comes from the 


nothing to conceal. 
*“confesses 
guilt by disappearance.”’ 
Circuit Attorney—and for what purpose? Does it help 
the State? No. Does it secure Mr. Campbell's pres- 
ence? No. The only effect is to put a stigma upon 
Mr. Campbell by giving to the public an assumption of 
his guilt. It is all right to punish criminals, but it is all 
wrong to try a man, in his absence, by newspaper, and 
convict him on the basis that a subpoena happens to find 
The Circuit At- 
torney has enough guilty men in sight to keep him busy, 


and it is a great pity that he should fall into the way of 


him away from the city on business. 


indicting by newspaper instead of in the regular way, 
by the Grand Jury. 

Furthermore, it is remarkable that this indictment or 
conviction by innuendo should be Jaunched against aman 
of prominence for some reason displeasing to the pres- 
ent administration, although the one man in St. Louis 
most largely responsible for the nomination and election 
of those who bespatter him. It is even more remarka- 
ble that the indirect indictment should be hurled at the 
mysteriously disliked creator of the present administra- 
tion, when another capitalist friend of the head of the 
city government, after telling thrice upon the witness 
stand how he bribed the municipal assembly, has not 
been molested. The man who confesses his guilt is let 
down easy. The man who has not confessed, and has 
not been logically identified with any crime, is blasted by 
inspired newspaper articles of even more tremendous 
effect than an indictment which he might meet and re- 
fute in court. It doesn’t matter that the man indicted 
by inspired press articles may have been identified with 
The fact is, 
that such a course pursued against him, if precedent is 


interests benefited by corrupt legislation. 


2 


to be established, may be pursued against the most 
innocent man in the city, upon the mere vaporings of 
some insane enemy who can get the Grand Jury’s ear. 

There is something repugnant and repulsive, too, in 
such a proceeding as in the case of George J. Ko- 
busch, who, when he was asked if he did a certain 
thing constituting a crime, in connection with legisla- 
tion, replied that he had not done it. Others testified 
that he had done the thing. Thereupon Mr. Kobusch 
was indicted for perjury. Now if this method of pro- 
cedure be not in full effect an endeavor to force a man 
to convict himself, there is no reason in this world. 
The treatment of Mr. Kobusch, as of Capitalist James 
Campbell, in the matter of his cheques, is only an 
exalted variation upon the sweat-box system employed 
by the police to extract confessions, under mental tor- 
ture and continued bulldozing, from suspected pick- 
pockets, burglars, confidence men and murderers. By 
this method any one of us might, be ‘‘put in the hole’’ 
before the public by refusing to designate the person 
By this 


method none of us is safe from a Grand Jury fulmina- 


or persons for whom our cheques are drawn. 


tion induced by a concerted appearance before that 
The evil of these 
methods is that they open the way for tyrannous perse- 


body of a number of our enemies. 


cution of the innocent, and again we must remember 
that all men are innocent until proved guilty. 

The searching of men’s houses by police and dep- 
uty sheriffs in search of other men not even indicted is 
There 


was absolutely no reason to suppose that a missing 


another abuse that should be protested against. 


boodler was hidden in Mr. James Campbell’s palace in 
Westmoreland place. The mere suspicion of such a 
thing was absurd in connection with aman of the 
subtlety and general good sense of Mr. Campbell, 
but that is not all. The incident showed that the offi- 
cials had their minds made up to identify Mr. Campbell 
with the great boodle game and to fix that identification 
in the popular mind in such a way as to discredit him 
before the community. 

All this, ] insist, is persecution of individuals, not 
prosecution of criminals. It looks like the manceuver- 
ing of temporarily powerful politicians against a 
supposed foe. It is of a parcel with the action of 


the court in exacting excessive and _ exorbitant 


bail of men in lower walks of life. It is in harmony 
with the court’s action in refusing to accept as bonds- 
man Mr. Edward Butler, in an amount greater than a 
sum of less than one-tenth of his actual wealth. It is 
in line with the policy that would have prevented indicted 
and imprisoned Delegate Gutke from attending the 
funeral of his son. It is in line with the palpably false 
pretense that ex-Speaker Murrell, of the House of Del- 
egates, has not been promised immunity for turning 
State’s evidence against his companions, It is in line 
with the water-cure methods practiced upon prisoners in 
the Four Courts calaboose to get them to “‘turn up’’ their 
“‘pals.’’ The later proceedings of the Grand Jury moguls 
indicate that they are actuated more by a desire to cre- 
ate sensations, to find victims for popular hatred, to 
keep themselves in the public eye, to punish one or two 
men who are disliked by the Administration than by any 
desire to see equal] and exact justice done. 

The accused in the boodle cases are entitled to a 
fair trial. They cannot get it when Grand Jury meth- 
ods are carried out on the assumption of guilt and when 
the Grand Jury, failing to indict menon valid evidence, 
give out to the newspapers unauthenticated stories of 


guilt concerning those men. There is no such thing as 


a fair trial possible for any of the indicted men, in the 
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present state of public feeling. By this ] mean that 
the state of public feeling, after journalistic in- 
flamation, is so strong as to make it impossible for 
jurors to give due consideration to the technical rights 
of men put on trial. The populace is convinced the 
men are guilty and guilty they will be found, because no 
juror will dare stand out against public sentiment on any 
point of vantage that the law may afford the accused 
on the assumption of his innocence. 

Some there are who will sneer at technicalities, but 
technicalities are the devices whereby innocence is safe- 
guarded, even if, sometimes or often, they are the 
means to the escape of the guilty. The technicality 
that saves someone really guilty to-day may serve its 
true purpose in saving the innocent to-morrow. Because 
aman may appear guilty he does not lose his right to the 
benefit of every device for defense known to the law. 
Because a man may be disliked by the Administration, or 
because a man may be a generally suspected boodler, 
it does not follow that he may be indicted and con- 
victed in defiance of every right that the Jaw gives him 
as a supposititiously innocent person. 

There is only one answer to the contentions herein- 
above set forth. That is: “‘the end justifies the means.’’ 
If such be the doctrine under which the Grand Jurors 
are proceeding in the later phases of their investigation, 
all any rational man may say is, that it is a doctrine so 
damnable as to make its professors more despicable than 
the worst of the alleged boodlers against whom they 
apply the principle. The end does not justify the means. 
It were better that every boodler should escape 
than that we should have the Grand Jury violating the 
law that says a man shall not be forced to testify 
against himself; than that we should have police and de- 
tectives and deputy sheriffs setting up purely arbitrary 
and unnecessarily brutal interpretations upon the right 
of search; than that we should have a precedent estab- 
lished whereby when a Grand Jury cannot indict a man, it 
may and should call in the newspapers, and get them to 
print a story that will damn him with even more than 
the damnatory effect of an indictment; than that we 
should see grow up under our eyes a system of exact- 
ing bail so excessive as to make it amount, in effect, to 
denial of bail. 
boodler than that the Grand Jury system should slowly 
resolve itself into such a tribunal as the immortally in- 


Better the unrestrained reign of the 


famous Council of ,Ten in Venice or the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. Justice is what is wanted, not revenge. Convict 
the criminals if guilty, but convict them fairly and with- 
out upsetting or distorting the forms of law provided for 
the protection of all men accused of crime. Let jus- 
tice be done under the forms in which the wisdom of 
the law-makers and law-interpreters for two hundred 
years, at least, has decreed it shall be done. Let us 
have no modified Jeffreys in St. Louis to-day, no Bloody 
Assizes, a summons to which is equivalent to inevitable 
doom. Let us have regard that the law itself shall not 
be appealed to in vain onthe slightest point, even by the 
most seemingly shameless law-breakers. Let us not go 
mad and clamor for victims, even though the law must 
be broken to supply them. And let the judges and 
Grand Jurors, the Circuit Attorney, and other officials, 
beware of catering to popular passion and throwing 
men to the lions, for the more they bend to popular 
clamor the more they must drift away from the calm, 
cool ideal of justice and ‘‘reason, serenely ordering all 
things,’’ until] at last even those to whom they pander 
will see their sin and destroy them the more ruthlessly 
in contempt of that pandering. The perverters of 


justice in pursuit of popularity are always persecut- 





ors, and they invariably end as the victims of the mob- 


god they worshiped. 
fo fo fo fo 


REFLECTIONS 


Emil Zola 
He was found asphyxiated in 
He died the death most 
Being dead Zola will live' 


OLA is dead. 
his room in Paris. 
typically Parisian. 

Not perhaps in his sordid, mephitic works, so much as in 
his character, which was so much better than what he 
wrought in. He will live because he preached to France 
the gospel of work as the secret of genius, because 
of his famous ‘‘] accuse’’ letter in behalf of poor, pro- 
In his passion for justice 
It will 
be some time before Zola’s place in literature will be 
fixed. 
aspects of life. 
He worshiped heredity as the Greeks worshiped Fate. 
He aspired to be the Balzac of the banale. He would 
have been the Dante of an earthly hell. He did not suc- 
ceed. He had novision. He could do little more than re- 


scribed, persecuted Dreyfus. 
he shares immortality with Arouet de Voltaire. 


He deliberately chose to depict the coarser 
He was infatuated with the unclean. 


port facts and those he reported one-sidedly. He had little 
art. Though at times his writing sang and rang with 
feeling, in the main he appeared dispassionate and defi- 
cient in sympathy of the right sort, He was not im- 
moral, only unmoral. Life appeared to him as little 
more than a disease. The light touch was rarely his. 
The higher literary circles of France regarded him as 
the Beast of the Apocalypse, but he wrote on and on, 
and told hideous over-truths with his “‘iron pen.’’ He 
had no finesse, but he was ever strong and brave and 
true to his purpose to open men’s eyes to conditions 
that he thought were crushing a humanity deluded by 
He fed his talents 


on corruption, but he did not eat and say it was good, 


foolish faiths and hopeless hopes. 
as did Baudelaire and de Maupassant. He was a 
frank scavenger, not a brilliant lunatic who thought 
garbage a Lucullan dainty. He was no charlatan ; that 
is, not consciously, although when he felt himself most 
true he was often adjusting his values to fit his theorem 
or theme. He often idealized to produce realistic 
effects. The smallest, weakest thing about Zola was 
his struggle to enter the Academy. He was greater, 
at his worst, than the Academicians. He was a crass 
materialist, sometimes rising to the dignity of a pan- 
theist, as in his description of the mine in ‘‘La Terre,” 
or in the rapture of the garden at the culmination 
of the fault of Abbe Moret. 
He had a gift of exposition that 
He fought 


He tried, in his way, 


Zola was noted 
for his hard sense. 
came of hard study and close observation. 
the Great God Sham all his days. 
to help the distressed and oppressed. Some say he did 
help them. Others say not. But all agree, now that he 
is dead, that he tried, and if he failed he failed nobly. 
He may have been a poor philosopher, a poorer artist, 
an ineffective polemist, a futile reformer, but he was very 
much of a man, and his failure may be said to be infini- 
ties beyond the successes of the formalists and conven- 

Yes; the 
Death has 


Time, we suspect, will 


tionalists who scorned his brutalization of art. 
world in better because Emile Zola lived. 
purified his life before men. 
disinfect his works, and both reveal and proclaim the 
loftiness of his purpose. 
The Treasury and Wall Street 
Mr. Lesut M. Snaw, Secretary of the Treasury 
has all sorts of trouble with Wall street these days. He 
is fast becoming persona non grata in circles where the 
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Federal |Treasury has always been looked upon as a 
Stock jobbers like complai- 


stock market department. 
sance in Washington officials, 
men who have ideas of their own, who will not be the 
pliant tools of financial syndicates, or worship Wall 


They have no use for 


street as being of more importance than the rest of 
the country. During the last three years, stock 
gamblers ‘have been carrying on a boom that has in- 
flated the value of securities beyond all reason, and ab- 
sorbed such a vast amount of money that banks are at 
their wits’ end trying to keep the financial ship on an 
even keel. Monetary stringencies are becoming 
chronic; surplus reserves are constantly hovering around 
the danger line, and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
being worried to death with requests that he do some- 
thing, that he buy more bonds, that he deposit public 
funds with national banks, that he anticipate interest 
payments, that, in short, he shall do everything he 
should not do. Owing to our wretched, patched and 
botched 7currency and banking system, Mr. Shaw is 
compelled to adopt some measures to prevent a cata- 
clysm, But he does not do enough to suit Wall street. 
He is too slow in action,too circumspect in the selection 
of means of relief. He is experatingly timid in his 
operations. Wall street wants him to buy bonds on a 
large scale, following in the wake of Mr. Gage, his 
predecessor in office, who was always delightfully 
“easy,’’ and willing to do anything to please the finan- 
cial high muckamucks. Like President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Shaw wishes to map out his own programme and act in 
the interest of the whole country rather than in a way to 
gratify the wishes of a lot of bankers connected with 
huge consolidation schemes and trying to ‘‘wolf’’ thou- 
sands of confiding investors by unloading carloads of 
watered stock upon them. If there is any money strin- 
gency in the United States, at the present time, it has 
been brought about by unscrupulous,gambling,watering, 
reckless Wall street syndicates and stock jobbers who 
‘have bitten off more than they can chew’’ and are, 
temporarily, in a bad hole, because they paid no regard 
to legitimate business requirements and went ahead 
distending their loans without regard to consequences. 
Thz assertion is reverberating up and down Wall 
street that the Federal Treasury is absorbing an ex- 
cessive amount of funds owing to the rapid growth in 
If that is the case, why do 
New York bankers continue to nurse stock booms? 


import duty payments. 


Why did they refrain from curtailing loans, weeks ago, 
when they could already detect danger signals and 
when they had every reason to believe that crop re- 
quiremznts would necessitate large shipments of cur- 
rency to the interior? If they are now in abad plight, 
they make fools of themselves in blaming Mr. Shaw. 
They are a pack of prevaricators when they insinuate 
that the Government is pursuing a policy that will pre- 
cipitate calamitous disturbances. If they see any 
danger ahead, it is of their own making, as their Uncle 
Russell Sage plainly told them in an interview, last week. 
They should have known,months ago,that our National 
wealth is not increasing at such a phenomenal ratio as 
stock market booms would indicate. They should have 
known all along that billion dollar crops and_ billion 
dollar consolidations cannot be provided for at the same 
time. Securities have been inflated to the bursting 
point. Morgan, Gates and Harriman have sown the 
wind, not Mr. Shaw. It is they who have put the 
money market out of joint. It is they who have tied 
up many millions in wind-bag schemes, and are forced 
to continue showing a stiff upper lip and to maintain 
values, because they are ‘‘loaded to the guards’’ and 
anxious to get from under before the inevitable smash-up. 
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Wall street needs a good lesson. Mr. Shaw should 
not allow himself to be bullied and ‘‘bluffed’’ by 
capitalistic calamity howling. He is pursuing the right 
course, and the more independent and courageous he 
shows himself, the better it will be for the cguntry. But 
he can do something else to put a stop to this Wall street 
snarling and bulldozing. He can, in his forthcoming 
annual report, makes specific recommendations as to 
the inauguration of a better currency system, and point 
out the necessity of cutting the Federal Treasury loose 
from Wall Street and banking operations. There is 
not a single European country that has such a prepos- 
terous treasury system as the United States. Do we 
ever hear of the French, English or German govern- 
ments coming to the relief of the bourses? European 
financiers attend to their own business, and let the 
They know that they will not be 
allowed to have any ‘“‘say’’ in fiscal or currency opera- 
tions. They do not look for periodical bond purchases 
or things of that kind. 


strained, European financial institutions help themselves 


Government alone. 


If monetary markets are 
as best they can. They do not expect the government 
to act in the capacity of a banker whenever interest 
rates are high. The Bank of England has govern- 
ment deposits, but is always required to manage its 
own business according to business principles, and not 
allowed to petition the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
every time that the stock exchange fraternity threatens 
Mr. Shaw will make 
a name for himself by outlining and carrying through 
plans which will stop Wall street’s schrewd game and 


to upturn the speculative coach. 


its pestiferous interference in the fiscal policy of the 


A Rotten Roval Roué 
Newspaper dispatches inform us that King Leopold, 
of Belgium, would not enter the death-chamber of his 


Government. 


wife until his daughter Stephanie, Countess Lonjay, 
once Crown Princess of Austria, had concluded her 
prayers at the side of her dead mother and made her 
departure. Then old Leopold consented to enter and 
to send up his own prayers to the Almighty in behalf 
of the woman upon whom he had heaped one humilia- 
tion after another, whose pearl of love, entrusted to 
him at the altar, he had cast before the swine, whose 
pure, wifely affections he could never appreciate. The 
senescent royal roué would not pray in the presence of 
his daughter, because she had made what he considered 
an unpatdonable mésalliance in marrying an obscure 
Hungarian count. Leopold is of royal fastidiousness 
in matters of marriage. He is a sexual gourmet. Him- 
self the scion of a duodecimo, world-forgotten North 
German princely house, he considers himself the 
superior of a young, clean and honest Hungarian aris- 
tocrat, who succeeded in winning the love of a widowed 
woman, whosc marital experiences had been in no wise 
different from those of her royal mother. The former 
Austrian Crown Princess is high-spirited and noble- 
minded. She has, at times, been eccentric in her ways, 
but never permitted herself to deviate from the straight 
path marked out by the principles of true womanliness. 
Her first husband, Crown Prince Rudolph, the only 
son of Emperor Francis Joseph and the fate-haunted, 
pure-hearted Empress who fell a victim to the dagger 
of an anarchist, some years ago, was a profligate, a de- 
generate, an erotomaniac, who never ceased to treat 
The de- 


generate Hapsburg prince did not like his wife’s moral 


her with studied contempt and_ indifference. 
pride and austerity. He winced under her searching, 
She bothered, she inconvenienced, 
At last his moral malaise drove him 


reproachful eyes. 
she bored, him. 
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into the arms of the woman whom fate had 
ordained to be the instrument of his and 


her own undoing. The scandalous _hiaison 
found a fitting end in that gloomy room of Castle 
Meyerling, where both, after a night’s debauch, were 
found dead on their adulterous couch, with bullets 
What the feelings of the out- 


rageously betrayed and humiliated wife were, at the 


lodged in their brains. 
time, may be imagined. It required the lapse of years 
before she reconquered her former self, especially with 
the constant insinuation preying upon her mind that her 
austerity had been the real cause of the Meyerling 
tragedy. It is easy to understand that she had become 
surfeited and disgusted with life at the imperial court; 
that she longed]for a cleaner moral atmosphere, for the 
heart of a true, manly man, that she was seized with 
nostalgia for a real home, where she could forget the 
past with al] its sufferings and obtain new inspiration 
and new love of life. When she retired to an Hun- 
garian estate as the wife of Count Lonjay, nobody 
found any reason to blame or to criticise her, except 
the Austrian impzrial family and her father, King 
Leopold. 
persistent in his opposition to the love-match and in his 


The latter appears to have been, the most 


determination to ostracise his innocent daughter. He 
would have had no objection if she had married another 
That would have been 
A little 


moral rottenness has no terror for Leopold. According 


imperial or royal degenerate. 
eminently proper and respectable in his eyes. 


to his peculiar ideas, sexual degeneracy is a quality 
Leopold has 
no use for faithful, clean husbands, particularly when 


much to be desired in a royal husband. 


they are picked out of the lower classes of society. A 
royal profligate would have been a fit life-partner for 
his daughter, but honest Count Lonjay was not worthy 
of her. Leopold is hideously pitiful in his moral 
strabismus. He condemns his daughter for falling in 
love with a man whom she afterwards marries; but sees 
nothing wrong in his own scandalous conduct, in his 
multifarious adulterous escapades in Paris, in his asso- 
ciations with women of the demi-monde, with notorious 
actresses and dancers at the Opera Comique and the 
Folies Bergeres. He considers himself worthier to 
stand at the side of his dead, wronged wife, than his 
daughter Stephanie. His festering heart communes 
with Him before whom all are equal, after driving the 
grieving daughter out of the death-chamber, because it 
would, in his opinion, be improper to allow the prayers 
of father and child to commingle in their heavenward 
flight. 
chre, what an unspeakable hypocrite this old libertine 
must be! Leopold deserves to be kicked out of his 


kingdom and his name should be synonymous. with 


What a royal pharisee, what a whitened sepul- 


lecherous, lickerish filthiness in the vocabulary of every 
decent man and woman in Europe. 
% 
Yankee Culture at Courts 

Mar. CHARLEMAGNE Tower, our new Ambassador to 
Germany, is a man of the world, a scholar and a pro- 
found student of the tendencies of modern civilization. 
He is well qualified for the important post at Berlin, and 
a worthy successor of Bancroft, Phelps and White. 
The National Administration could not have made a 
better selection. Yet there are some people in this 
country who profess to be dissatisfied with it, and 
assert that the United States should be represented at 
the leading capitals of Europe, not by scholars, but by 
business men. The Boston Journal is particularly vo- 
ciferous in its clamor for a change in the selection of 
ambassadorial material. “‘Our former ambassadors,’’ 


it declares, ‘‘were well enough in their way, but the 
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new ones must be something different. They ought to 
be men familiar with large business affairs, good, prac- 
tical, political economists.’” After some flimsy re- 
marks about the scholarship of Motley and Lowel, it 
gravely demands that American ambassadors should be 
picked from among our banking and manufacturing cir- 
cles. This journalist renegade from Boston’s intellect- 
ualism must have peculiar ideas of the qualifications and 
duties of representatives of the United States at Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin. Does it harbor the belief that 
the diplomats of the Old World care for nothing else 
but iron and steel markets, for discussions of imports 
and exports and stock exchange quotations? 
be presumed that it would consider men like J. P. Mor- 
gan and John W. Gates ideal ambassadors, and better 
qualified to conduct negotiations which require an_ infi- 
nite amount of finesse, of tact, of delicacy and refined 
intellectual acumen. The United States government 
has all along been ably represented at the leading Euro- 
pean capitals. There has been no retrogression since 
the day when John Jay was appointed our first ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James. Many of our representa- 
tives have been much the superior of the average European 
diplomat, and contributed mightily toward increasing the 
international standing and prestige of their native coun- 
try. Intellectual requirements and superiority count tor 
a great deal more at London, Berlin and Paris than 
mere hard-headed business ability. Europeans have a 
higher opinion of scholarship and Jearning than Ameri- 
cans. They value men who possess an intimate knowl- 
edge of history, of philosophy, of languages, of 
sciences and statesmanship in its broader aspects. They 
prefer diplomats who are able to negotiate with emper- 
ors and kings as well as with tailors or hatters. They 
do not regard an ambassador as being only a political 
job, or a ‘‘soft snap’’ for toadies and snobs. The typ- 
ical European diplomat is conversant with practically 
everything. He is well-bred and cultured. He is at 
home at the court as well as in the salon and lecture 
He is familiar with the ‘‘Annals of Tacitus’’ as 
well as with modern Blue Books. The stock market is 
to him a mere incident of modern civilization. He does 
not measure the character of a man by his bank ac- 
count. Our Bancrofts, Motleys and Lowells were per- 
fectly at home in Europe’s diplomatic world. They 
were the equals, if not the superiors, of the higher 
class of their colleagues. And it would be a vile mis- 
take for the American government to depart from its 
time-honored and essentially sagacious policy of sending 
abroad only the most broadly-cultured men that the 

United States has to offer. In view of the growing im- 
portance of Weltpolitik, the intrigues, jealousies and ri- 

valries between the world’s great nations, the many sin- 
ister and far-reaching problems that agitate modern 
idiotic for the 

itself to be 
by men who cannot 


room. 


diplomats, it would be Ameri- 


can government to allow repre- 
sented at European capitals 
see deeper than their pockets, and to whom the highest 
ideal of civilization is ‘‘a million plunks, cold.’’ If 
there are to be changes in our representatives abroad, let 
them be confined to consular appointments, where strict 
business qualifications are, indeed, more of an essential 
in the proper discharge of duties. The current 
apotheosis of business is allright in its way. But busi- 
ness is business, and not diplomacy. The business 
man, as such, cannot be regarded as possessing the prop- 
er qualifications for an ideal ambassador. The ‘“‘em- 
pire of business’’ is not as yet co-equal or co-extensive 
with the empire of world-politics. We cannot improve 


upon the men we have made embassadors in the past. 


No business man, broadly speaking, could have han- 


It is to 
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died difficult situations, such as presented themselves to 
Thomas F. Bayard and John Hay. We must send 
men of culture to the foreign capitals, as we have ever 
done, since the days when Ben Franklin represented us 
in Paris, duting the Revolutionary War.** Men of cul- 
ture’’ does not mean snobs. Jefferson was a man of 
culture. This is one of the elegant traditions we 
should not abandon in our mad efforts to be practical, 
for it is certain that ambassadorial duties will ever call 
for a quality of ability very much finer and rarer and 
wider and deeper in scope than mere business “‘gump- 


tion.”’ 


% 
God with the Upper Classes 


Czar Nicnotas is now preaching the gospel of the 
“*‘haves.’” The other day, he told some village elders 
that ‘‘a man gets rich, not by seizing the property of 
others, but by honest labor and thrift, and by living 
according to the commandments of God.’’ This is the 
same sort of talk that our coal barons have been reel- 
ing off lately. It is particularly comforting and sooth- 
ing to the multitude, coming, as it has lately been com- 
ing, with such great unction, from men who have 
acquired wealth and power by fastening themselves 
like parasites upon those who toil and try to live an 
honest, Christian life. Does the Czar believe that he 
owes his exalted position to the efforts of God-fearing 
ancestors? Has he forgotten the bloody despotism of 
the Romanoffs, the thousands who perished in the 
gloomy dungeons of the fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and in the icy wilderness of Siberia and Kams- 
chatka? Out on such hypocritical, blasphemous talk! 
The world is growing sick of it. It seems as if the 
wealthy think they have a monopoly of the world’s 
righteousness, and that the masses of the poor owe 
their low position to a constant violation of God’s com- 
mandments. Is there any intelligent person, anywhere, 
nowadays, who still believes that the fortunes of all or 
most of our most conspicuous multi-millionaires were 
accumulated by “‘honest labor and thrift?’” There may 
be some who owe their millions to righteous, unceasing 
effort, combined with a large percentage of luck. The 
late Mr. Stratton, of Colorado Springs, was one 
of the few who acquired their wealth honestly. But 
can the same be said of our Rockefellers, Morgans and 
It would be idiotic to assume that 
by a close adher- 
ence to honesty They 
have always managed to keep on the windy side 
of the law. The of their me- 
thods 
success has come to them. 


other magnates? 
they made their stupendous “‘piles’’ 
and _straightforwardness. 


crookedness 
easily forgotten, because 


The magnitude of their 


is disregarded or 


achievements is regarded as an excuse for the commis- 
sion of innumerable wrongs. In the modern struggle 
for life, success, no matter how achieved, palliates al- 
most all offences. There is the Standard Oil Trust, 
for instance. According to the Czar’s convenient gos- 
pel, this huge monopoly is enjoying 50 per cent divi- 
dends every year, because it is “‘living according to the 
commandments of God.’’ Does any American with a 
constitutional amount of horse-sense believe such rub- 
bish?. Not unless he is convinced that success is a 
demonstration of honesty. Wealth is acquired in Wall 
street every day through methods which are in no es- 
sential different from those employed by the highway- 
man. There may be a difference in degree, but not in 
kind. Honesty is stil] and will always be the best policy, 
but it does not, as a rule, lead 


Might continues to be right in too many 


to plutocratic 


opulence. 


instances. Our plutocrats and monopolists enjoy 











ill-gotten wealth and pursue js. 


the fruits of 
honest methods whenever they can do so without f.)}- 
That they give to charity 
and endow schools does not minimize their offences. 


ing into the net of the law. 


Neither does it give them true respectability. The man 
who is strictly honest, who toils and saves, will never 
blessed with 
Andrew Carnegie has repeat- 


become a_ millionaire, unless he is 
exceptionally good luck. 
edly tried to convey the impression that honest 
labor alone made him the owner of $300,000,000, and 
that he always ‘‘followed the commandments of God.” 
He may believe in the truth of his statements—some 
may give him the benefit of the doubt. But the 
majority of his countrymen think differently. Carnegie 
accumulated his colossal wealth by securing’a monopoly 
and the protection of a highly unjust tariff. National 
law-makers allowed him to take what did not rightly 
belong to him. He may have the idea that such kind of 
protection was lawful, but he can never, unless his 
moral sense is utterly obtunded, truthfully assert that 
it is honest. The principles of honesty do not sanction 
the robbing or taxing, which is much the same thing, of 


75,000,000 people for the benefit of a few favored indi- 


viduals. ‘“ 
Mr. Flad and Pure W ater 

Tne city authorities are still puzzliug over a pure 
water supply for St. Louis. They seem to be proceed- 
ing on the assumption that the only way to secure pure 
water is to filter the present supply by means of a co- 
agulant such as iron or alum, either of which is injuri- 
ous to health. Two out of three of a special com- 
mission appointed to consider the question of | this 
city’s water supply, recommended a plan to take 
the water from Meramec spring and river and pipe it to 
town by a gravity system. One member recommended 
filtration of the present polluted supply. Water Com- 
missioner Flad accepts the report of the one member in 
preference to that of the other two. The Water Com- 
missioner’s devotion to filtration is so intense as to be 
almost suspicious. It is known that a great filtration 
syndicate has been interested in securing a contract to 
filter the present supply,and there are some signs that the 
Water Commissioner inclines to favor acontract with 
sucha syndicate in preference to having the city under 
take the filtration project on its own account. The filtra- 
tion scheme will involve the expenditure eventually of 
more money per year than would be involved in piping 
the pure Meramec water to the city, a distance of 
ninety miles. Filtration is an experiment as yet. It 
is not successful in any place where it has been tried 
upon a large scale. It is never a preferable means of 
securing pure water when there is at hand a supply of 
water absolutely uncontaminated. Water that needs 
no filtration is always better than contaminated water 
mechanically filtered. In view of these self-evident or 
well established propositions, it is at least remarkable 
that Water Commissioner Flad should hold out for a 
plan in which there lurks the hint that there may be a 
big job in it for some filtration syndicate. Water 
Commissioner Flad has a good record as a public scr- 
vant, but the manner in which he has apparently j\g- 
gled the facts of the report of the water commission 
and his pertinacity in refusing even to consider the 
merits of an originally absolutely pure supply of water, 
is something that has set people to thinking that he 's 
not entirely unprejudiced in the matter. The Mirror 
believes that there is a pure and sufficient supply ©! 
water for St. Louis to be obtained at Meramec spring. 
It believes that the testimony on this point is convincing. |! 
believes that the Meramec supply will be cheaper in the 
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long run than the filtration of the present supply. It 
believes that filtration by the use of lime or alum has 
been demonstrated to be dangerous to public health. 
It believes that Mr. Flad’s zeal for filtration has led 
him to appear to be a sort of agent for a great filtra- 
tion syndicate in an effort to secure a big contract 
with the city. In this belief, the Mirror wishes to be 
understood as urging upon the Mayor and other city 
authorities a close scrutiny of the arguments and figures 
adduced by Mr. Flad in his great zeal. He has dis- 
torted the evidence as to the Meramec supply’s purity. 
He has condemned the project without a hearing, He 
has done his best to keep the Meramec proposition al- 
There 
is no need to question his motives in the course he has 
He has simply been unfair in his treatment 


together out of prominence in the discussion. 


pursued. 
of the project and so unfair and prejudiced beforehand 
that the other city officials would do well to ignore his 
arguments and carefully look into the Meramec scheme 
which he has done his very best to misrepresent in 
official reports and newspaper interviews. We must 
have pure water in St. Louis. We don’t want drugged 
water when we can get it originally pure from a great 
spring in the mountains. We don’t want the water 
question to culminate in a filtration job when the city 
can get pure Meramec water upon better terms. Mr. 
Water Commissioner Flad’s opinions should be care- 
fully scrutinized under the circumstances, and then the 
Meramec scheme should be considered upon its merits, 
instead of being shelved upon the recommendation of 
an official almost maniacally committed to filtration as 


our sole relief from the present dirty water supply. 


te te 


A Study cf Shakespeare 

Tuat Shakespeare had a marvelously profound 
knowledge of human nature in al] its various aspects is 
a comparatively trite statement at the present day. 
The four great tragedies constitute a veritable beehive 
of thoughts on the dynamics of virtue and crime. 
They will forever fascinate the world’s thinkers, and 
furnish abundant material for close students of moral 
psychology. Innumerable volumes and monographs 
have already been written, dealing with the ethics of 
the great characters of Shakespeare’s works. German 
and French scholars seem to be the most enthusiastic 
students and admirers of the moral teachings of the 
They are indefatigable in their ef- 
forts to probe the psychological depths of Hamlet, 
Othello, Tago and Lear. And the more they probe, the 
more they ponder, the greater grows their amazement 
at the phenomenal breadth and fecundity of Shake- 


great Englishman. 


speare’s mind. A noteworthy contribution to Shake- 
speare literature has lately been made by Frank Chap- 
man Sharp, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
It is entitled ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s Portrayal of the Moral Life.’’ Prof. Sharp, 


in his introduction, advances the opinion that, in order 


in the University of Wisconsin. 


to get Shakespeare’s powers at their best, it is neces- 
sary to confine investigation, as far as possible, to those 


dramas which received their present form after the 


close of the year 1600, or, in other words, to the 
vorks of the third and fourth periods, according to the 
Prof. Sharp begins with a 
udy of the motives in which the life of action has its 


urce. 


ommon classification. 


He considers the motives of fear, love, pity, 
fishness and altruism. Some of the most altruistic 
‘racters of Shakespeare, we are told, ‘‘distinctly 
ognize ‘the existence of a proper limit to service. 

Duke of Vienna, enumerating to Claudio the evils 
life, treats 


as entirely legitimate the pursuit 
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personal 


vajue.”’ 


of ends purely 


Shakespeare makes no attempt at solving moral prob- 


having a 
lems. He simply illustrates principles; the conflict be- 
tween the elements in human nature. ‘:What is of 
interest is the fact that we find mirrored in Shake- 


speare’s world the chaos of opinion on this subject 


which prevails in the society by which we are sur- 
rounded, and, at the same time, a widespread recogni- 
tion that the moral ideal demands a balance, a mean be- 
tween absolute altruism and absolute egoism.’’ In chap- 
ter 1]] the author favors us with an interesting discus- 
sion of ‘‘The Criterion of Right and Wrong.’’ ‘The 
assertion that our actual moral judgments are invariably 
determined by some conception of welfare may seem to 
be audacious, in the face of explicit denials of a large 
body of non-eudzmonistic Does not the 
transcendentalist, it will be asked, describe the work- 
Did not 
Kant and Fichte get their moral code from sources ab- 


writers. 
ings of at least his own moral consciousness? 


solutely unrelated to their desires and aversions? The 
solution of this difficulty is found in the difference that 
may exist between what we believe and what we be- 
lieve we believe, or, as M. Bosanquet has phrased it, 
between moral ideas and ideas about morality.’’ In 
the chapter on ‘‘Virtue and Happiness,’’ Prof. Sharp 
has the following to say about Macbeth: ‘‘ Macbeth is 
to-day commonly, perhaps universally, regarded as a 
tragedy of remorse. Such a conception is, ] believe, 
not merely erroneous, it utterly obscures the connec- 
tion between evil-doing and its harvest that is set forth 
in the play. The view that Macbeth was originally a 
good man, the only flaw in whose character was a cer- 
tain lack of determination through which he was led 
astray by the weird sisters and his wife, has, fortunate- 
How it ever came into exist- 
Macbeth, the author 


scoundrel], a criminal, with true 


ly, almost disappeared. 
enceis difficult to understand.”’ 
believes, is a real 
criminal instincts. He is a sentimentalist, a moral 
coward, who is, at first, afraid to act, and, afterwards, 
**At bottom 


his sorrow at his own deeds is about as deep and last- 


afraid of the consequences of his action. 


ing as that of the average play-goer at the mis- 


fortunes of last night’s heroine.’’ It would 


seem as though Prof. 
in not entertaining more charitable views of Macbeth's 


Sharp makes a _ mistake 
character. A sympathetic reading of Shakespeare's 
lines hardly bears out the unqualified assertion that Mac- 
beth is devoid of any trace of virtue. 
soliloquies preceding the assassination of Duncan do 


The two famous 


not read like emanations from a thoroughly heartless 
murderer. There is a vast difference between the sen- 
timents uttered by Macbeth and those uttered by Tago. 
Regarding happiness, the author declares that Shake- 
speare has shown us that there is a “‘condition in which 
no internal worth, no gift of genius, no harmonious 
adjustment of outer resources to inner needs and 
wishes can avail to give contentment, or inspire the 
desire to see to-morrow’s sun.’’ Prof. Sharp makes 
the following suggestions in reference to Shakespeare's 
own religious history: ‘‘As a man of thirty-five, his 
mind is illumined, warmed and vivified by a spontaneous 
and vigorous trust in God. Then, as the meaning and 
extent of human suffering and wickedness are revealed, 
there arise questionings, then doubts, then denial. His 
mind, like his works, is shrouded in gloom, a gloom 
pierced by no ray of light from a higher world. _ Fi- 
nally comes deliverance. He reconquers the faith of 
his youth, though he holds it with a different spirit. 
Evil he now recognizes as a fact, but he sees, in part, 
at least. how it can form an element in a divine plan. 


Justice and love rule the world, and we may believe 
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they do al] things well.’” This view of the author is, 
apparently, borne out by the philosophy of ‘‘The Temp- 
est,’’ which is known to have been the last of Shake- 
speare’s works. Prospero, the passionless, the calm, 
the charitable, the resigned philosopher, represents the 
mature, world-experienced Shakespeare. Prof. Sharp’s 
book may be unhesitatingly recommended to all lovers 
and students of the Bard of Avon. 


pedantry, and betrays ripe scholarship and an intimate 


It is free from 


acquaintance with all branches of philosophy and litera- 
ture. It is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


York. 
te te ke 


A COLIC IN UTOPIA 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE 


The economic 


ATE news from Australia is of a discouraging, al- 
k; most portentous, character. 

condition of the masses is said to be going 
from bad to worse. Dissatisfaction is increasing; 
treasuries are empty, taxes high, debts heavy, and em- 
ployment and remunerative business growing scarcer 
every day. The federated colonies have, for some 
years, been suffering from extensive, devastating 
droughts, and, at present, agriculturists are in an im- 
poverished, well-nigh hopeless, plight. The production 
of wheat has been heavily curtailed, and millions of 
sheep have perished as a result of lack of food and 
water. Politically inspired papers and magazines of 
Melbourne and Sidney are trying to conceal the true 
state of affairs, and make the outside world believe that 
the future of Australia is as bright as it ever was. 
Their 
writers paint a political and economic picture of Austra- 
lia of to-day that is anything but cheerful, that fur- 


nishes reason, indeed, to believe that the worst has yet 


Private letters tell a different tale, however. 


to come. 

In a recent interview, Sir Edmund Barton, the 
Australian Premier, affected an air of supercilious op- 
timism in reference to the prevailing state of affairs in 
his country. His words lead many to believe that 
“everything is lovely’’ among the Antipodeans, and 
prosperity unbounded and all-prevading. Yet the Mel- 
bourne correspondent of the New York Times is au- 
thority for the statement that thousands of well-to-do 
Australians are leaving for South Africa, and that the 
In_ his 


opinion, all the “‘depression, want of money, dullness of 


country generally is in “‘a very bad way.’’ 
trade and scarcity of employment are directly due to 
the interference of the colonies in the South African 
war, and the spending of hundreds of thousands of 
It may be 
that the Australians have reason to ascribe at Jeast part 


pounds in sending troops to South Africa.’’ 


of their present economic distress to excessive, hysteri- 


.cal loyalty to the ‘‘mother country’’ during the gloomy 


days of the Boer war, and that a general recognition of 
this was responsible for the studied indifference with 
which Australian statesmen looked upon the Imperial 
Federation and Zollverein plans of Joseph Chamberlain. 
But, according to the views of men who devoted years 
of study to the economic problems of Australia, and 
the trend of affairs there, the causes of the winter of 
discontent must be sought for elsewhere and are of 
world-wide significance. 

M. Louis Vossion, a leading French economist, in 
his recently published monograph entitled ‘‘L’ Australie 
Nouvelle et Son Avenir,’’ makes the unqualified assertion 
that the spread of Socialism is hurling Australia head- 
Jong into the yawning abyss of anarchy. Socialistic 


agitators, according to this Frenchman’s view, are 
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ruining the country. For several years past, they have 
been industriously at work propagating the principles of 
Proudhon and Marx. They have succeeded in impress- 
ing the masses of wage-earners with the new-fangled 
idea that the individual citizen has a right to look to the 
state government for constant paternalistic supervision 
of the complex industrial and agricultural mechanism, 
and to regard it as the only source of the material wel- 
fare of the citizen. Australian laboring men are dis- 
posed to clothe the state with the attributes of an om- 
nipotent power, and, as they are necessarily in the ma- 
jority, their views and wishes are law for opportunist 
legislators. They have already had their way in many 
things, and, as appetite grows by what it feeds on, 
they are now clamoring more than ever for a complete 
conversion to Socialism, the inauguration of a truly pa- 
ternalistic form of government. 

New South Wales appears to be the most important 

stronghold of Australian Socialism. A law has been 
passed there which provides that everybody employed 
by the government, and also everybody out of employ- 
ment, must be paid a minimum wage of seven shillings a 
day. A ministerial rescript has given full sanction to 
this bit of legislation, with the queer declaration that it 
is to be regarded as permanent as the law of gravita- 
tion. Australian law-givers are evidently unable to per- 
ceive the absurdity of such legislative regulation of em- 
ployment and wages, or to realize that it is a travesty 
upon the most axiomatic principles of political economy. 
A direct result of this excresence of Australian states- 
manship is the increasing drift of agricultural labor to the 
cities, and the foolish expenditure of public funds in the 
prosecution of enterprises which immediate and legiti- 
mate conditions do not call for, but which have to be un- 
dertaken in order to provide employment for a large 
army of dissatisfied men, The wage of seven shillings 
a day is paid to the efficient as well as the inefficient, for 
Socialistic principles do not permit of differentiation in 
the quality or quantity of labor. 

In Victoria, paternalism is less rampant, but also 
growing in influence and arousing the enmity of private 
employers, who are not inclined to heed its demands 
and continue to discharge the inefficient workingmen. 
The latter’s cause has now been taken up by the So- 
cialists, who have requested the government to pension 
the unemployed, and to take steps to bring recalcitrant 
private employers to their senses. That the Socialistic 
agitators will eventually force the government to heed 
their request cannot be doubted. Neither can it be 
doubted that other states of the federation will also, 
sooner or later, fall in line and embrace Socialism rather 
than risk the resentment of the laboring element, 

Public funds in Australia are regarded as belonging 
to the wage-earners exclusively. The capitalistic class, 
the employers, the corporations, being in a hopeless mi- 
nority, are deprived of their share in the government, 
and unable to make their influence felt in the disburse- 
ments of public money. As matters stand, recklessness 
and extravagance in expenditures are increasing; the 
wage-scale is utterly fictitious and arbitrary, and the 
value of state labor has been inflated to such an extent 
that it is out of all proportion to what is paid elsewhere. 
It is easy to imagine the probable outcome of these ab- 
surdities and injustices, Capital is already emigrating; 
the spirit of private enterprise is languishing, or is slow- 
ly being strangled to death; financial conditions are de- 
teriorating; confidence is disappearing, and a disastrous 
crisis rapidly approaching. In the large cities, there are 
thousands of unemployed, the authorities being no lon- 
ger able to raise sufficient funds to provide work for all 
that come and demand it. ‘“Work! work!’’ This is the 
cry that goes up everywhere. State and municipal au- 
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thorities are petitioned every day to do something to al- 
leviate the growing distress, and the newspaper columns 


are filled with appeals for financial assistance, or charit- 


able gifts in the way of clothing and vituals. 
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OUR COMMON JOHNNY 


BY MICHAEL MONAHAN 


HANKS to our common Johnny, dear old Lun- 
non and New York are daily getting nearer 


each other. 

Mr. Choate and the alliancers generally prate about 
our ‘“‘common Shakespeare’’ and “‘our common Mil- 
Why do 
they ignore the really potential factor in all this hands- 


ton,’’ nay, even ‘‘our common Morgan.”’ 


across-the-sea-business? 

So I say, ‘ere’s to our common Johnny. 

Because of him is this imitation of all things Eng- 
lish which one sees on every hand in the ‘‘second city 
of the world,’’ 

Because of him is the society to which the gallant 
Col. Watterson has been lately paying his respects 
in a style that almost redeems the banality of the theme. 

And because of him is the Princess’ Theater in 
Broadway ! 

“Aven't you ‘eard of the Princess’ Theater in Broad- 
way with its gilt crowns and every blessed thing in 
the Henglish style. 

Well, you are be’ind the times ! 

The Princess’ Theater in Broadway is the happy 
thought of two enthusiastic British- American alliancers 
named Schubert. 

The fine old English genealogy of this name is at 
once apparent. Needless to point out that the first 
Schubert came over with William the Conqueror. 

Under the successors of that mighty monarch the 
Schuberts were strong in the financial interest. It’s a 
way they have had to the present day. 

In times of royal stringency, it is true, they hung 
on to the bakshish with a pertinacity that was regarded 
as slightly culpable, and to overcome which the merry 
monarch Coeur de Lion resorted to the mildly persua- 
sive argument of tooth-drawing, 

But this only proves how near were the Schuberts 
and their tribe to the royal line of England, even in the 
remotest times. 

Nay, it has been established that they have stood 
within the degrees of actual kindred to several of the 
sovereigns of England, a relation indeed which can be 
properly termed avuncular. For have they not been 
as “‘Uncles’’ to dear kings in their fiscal necessities? 

Do you suppose "Js Sacred Majesty, Edward the 
Seventh, never had recourse to the Chosen People? 

How logical, then, that we should find representa- 
tives of a race so closely allied to British royalty open- 
ing a theater on Broadway where our common Johnny 
may be congenially amused ! 

And not alone our common Johnny, but his entire 
female following and connection—‘‘his sisters, his 
cousins and his aunts,’’ as a late British humorist puts it. 

To whom may now be added his divorced wife and 
the other man’s wife whom he has compromised and 
expects to marry. 

So ‘ere’s to our common Johnny, ‘is female afore- 
said, and the Princess’ Theater on Broadway. 

’Ere’s to its Three Balls—no, its two gilt crowns 
and blooming baubles, all in the true Henglish style. 

And ‘ere’s to the Chosen People who have never 
forsaken old England in her hour of need, and who will 
take the same care of us—if we let them! 

New York, Sept. 26, 1902. 





THE COAL STRIKE 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY 


HE situation in the anthracite coal regions of 
_ the Southeast is swiftly approaching the crisis. 
It is quite possible, even likely, that by the 
time this writing is in print, bloodshed and disorder wil] 
put the horrid mark of anarchy upon the whole scene. 
It is even likely that the foreign element among the 
strikers will precipitate the trouble. J am afraid they 
will kill some of the ‘‘scab’’ miners who are being in- 
ducted into the district for the purpose of reopening 
the mines. Then we shall hear an uproar about the 
lawlessness of organized labor; then we shall see 
President Baer and the sanctimonious whiners of the 
coal operators holding up their hands, and with ex- 
pressions of injured innocence, crying: “‘We told you 
so!’’ Then we shall hear many plausible justifications 
for the hurrying of State troops to the mining towns 
of Pennsylvania. 

But there are a few facts about the situation in the 
anthracite coal mining districts of Pennsylvania that 
have not been exploited even in those newspapers which 
are supposed to be partisans of the workingman. | 
believe it was a mistake to mass the State troops in 
such places as Tamauqua, Lansford, Shenandoah and 
even McAdoo, for the reason that most of the strikers 
in those places are ignorant foreigners who cannot 
even speak the English language. They are all armed. 

Who armed them? 

The coal mining magnates who are now literally at 
war with them. 

Why did these American business men equip with 
arms and ammunition a mob of ignorant Slavs, 
Lithuanians, Poles and Servians? 
these now striking miners were first brought into the 


Because, when 


region they were the scabs. They were given rifles with 
which to protect themselves from the aggressions of 
striking American miners, from the threats and insults 
of striking members of the coal miners’ union. That 
was away back in the ‘80s. Since then these imported 
miners have themselves become members of the unions. 
Now they are on strike. They have the weapons. 
They were taught how to use them by the coal and 
iron police, a hireling constabulary maintained by 
Messrs. Baer and company and wholly irresponsible to 
the State, Federal or county authorities. 

The coal operators are now bringing into the mines 
more foreigners, more alien criminals, paupers and de- 
generates. For what? To open the mines and to 
fight against the ‘‘lawless’’ strikers. 

But it is against the law of Pennsylvania to employ 
in the mines any but registered and licensed miners. 
The statutes provide that no man can be legally hired 
to blast, drill or work in coal mines who has not been 
properly examined, certified and authorized by the 
authorities. 

In thus introducing non-registered miners into the 
troubled districts, the operators are, then, breaking the 
law. They know it. The foreign strikers know it. 
The Governor of Pennsylvania knows, or ought to 
know, it. Troops have been introduced to compel ‘he 
strikers to respect the law. What has been done to 
force the Baers and their rich contemporaries to ob<y 
the law? Nothing. 

The laws of Pennsylvania prohibit any but a reg °- 
tered American citizen who has been living in the coun y 
for thirty days, from serving as a sheriff's deputy. 
But Messrs. Baer and company are fetching from t 
slums of Philadelphia and Pittsburg as many rowdi: ° 
as they can cajole or bribe into the deputy servic 
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This is also against the law, as ] have said. The 
bosses know it. The coal and iron police are also 
being recruited from the slums of big cities. They 
wear uniforms.. They are loathed by all self-respect- 
ing miners. It is hard to distinguish one of them from 
a National Guard of the State by appearance. These 
paid guards of the mine owners are worse than the 
Pinkertons. They report to nobody but the opera- 
tors. Generally they make no report of their deeds to 
They are a sort of secret police after the 
They stalk the enemy, shoot, re- 


anyone. 
fashion of Russia. 
treat and say nothing. 
They make very poor witnesses for the prosecuting 
attorney. But, with all their ghoul-like methods, they 
are better than the deputy sheriffs, because they are 
legalized even by an atrocious and archaic law. 

The laws of Pennsylvania prescribe that the owners 


They are sworn to secrecy. 


of the coal-hauling railroads shall not own the mines, 
and that the owners and operators of the mines shall 
not own the railroads. But, as is well known, the 
mines of Pennsylvania are owned by the few railroads 
which havz exclusive entree to those mountains of an- 
thracite. It is against the Jaw, but it is so. Mr. Baer 
and his associates know it. The strikers know it. 
What has been done to put a stop to this law- 
dodging on the part of the bosses? Nothing worth 
while. Of course you can’t call in a regiment of 
militia to force a corporation to regulate its stock- 
holdings according to law, but surely there must be 
some efficacious, though less picturesque, manner of 
enforcing the statutes. 

Now, the average American citizen, no matter how 
ignorant or poor, has a pretty fair appreciation of the 
spirit of this Government, even while he may know that 
it is not always carried out. But the illiterate, tyran- 
ny-hating aliens around Tamauqua know nothing of the 
broad and generous motives which lie at the base of our 
Constitution. To them a uniformed soldier is the pal- 
pable and odious expression of the dominance of brute 
force. To their oblique reasoning the advent of armed 
soldiery means a threat, a fight and, perhaps, death for 
themselves. They may be told that the soldiers, the 
sheriffs and the coal and iron police have been brought 
forward to maintain that law which prohibits interfer- 
ence with the mine-owners’ operation of their proper- 
ties. But these ignorant men do not believe this tale. 
They know that their employers are also breaking the 
laws in the ways ] have here attempted to indicate, and 
they cannot be made to believe that a government 
which permits tyrannical capitalists to ignore the stat- 
utes would muster troops for the maintenance of the 
law. . They reason that the soldiers represent nothing 
but the tyranny of armed mercenaries. And these they 
will fight as they have fought them before, in Russia, 
in Servia, in Poland and in other downtrodden realms of 
the old world. 

] believe that the induction of troops into this particu- 
But it 
seems certain that to remove the troops at this time 
would be to invite triumphant disorder. It would be 
suicidal, as Governor Stone aptly says. But something 
should have been done last week, if only as an evidence 


lar region of the mining fields was a mistake. 


of the State government’s good faith. The operators 
should have been restrained from importing non-regis- 
tered miners into their properties; steps should have 
been taken to force the corporations to show cause why 
they are not answerable to those laws which forbid 
simultaneous and identical control of both mine and rail- 
road. Herein, after all is said, lies the key to the whole 
nonstrous tragedy. 

The mine operators have proved by their books that 
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their earnings do not justify the payment of increased 
wages or the concession of shorter hours and extra pay 
for overtime. But the railroads, which own these mine- 
owners, have made it impossible for the mining accounts 
They have absorbed in 
They 


It is simply a case of robbing 


to show a profit on coal. 
freight charges all the legitimate coal profits. 
have no competition. 
one’s vest pocket to enrich one’s inside coat-pocket. 
The vest pocket is impoverished, is not able to pay an 
increase of wages. You can see for yourself. 

In the ramification of law-practice and the mazes of 
**jurisprudent’’ dodging in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, 
it is not a difficult matter for the rich corporation, the 
impersonal business institution to flim-flam justice and 
to befuddle courts and complainants. But when a des- 
perate, hungry and illiterate miner goes up against the 
entrenched rights of the boss, when he interferes with 
the ‘‘scab’’ miner, when he trespasses upon company 
property, the quick, certain and legal medicine is always 
at hand in the shape of a loaded repeating rifle in the 
hands of a well-drilled and utterly impassive soldier. 

The unruly rioter is shot down lawfully. 

] don’t deny that. 

If you can’t see the point of this truthful and dis- 
passionate reference to the strike situation in Pennsyl- 
vania, a diagram would be useless. 1 don’t know any- 
thing about the merits of the questions at issue be- 
But if 
there is bloodshed in the mining districts, if a dozen or 
a hundred half-starved miners and hired policemen are 


tween the strikers and Messrs. Baer et al. 


killed, if Pennsylvania goes Democratic, if the Presi- 
dent of the United States becomes enmeshed in the 
controversy and invites the ignorant criticism of those 
who do not understand the situation as it is, ] think 
some of the basic reasons for all of these catastrophes 
will be found above, regardless of the original reasons, 
motives and excuses for the strike itself. 


 & & 
SUPPRESSING AN INDUSTRY 


BY CLAUDE STOPFORD 


HAT the average Western cattle-baron possesses 
a liberal amount of brutality and arrogance 
is well known. Many a small agriculturist 

has had to suffer at the hands of the man who owns 

thousands of heads of cattle and uses the public domain 
for pasture. Up to a few years ago, the people of 
the West and Southwest were disposed to favor the 
cattle-baron more than the homesteader, but sentiment 
has since been veering around. The opinion is grow- 
ing that the 160-acre farmer is of more importance to 
the community than the domineering cattle man, who 
does not care a rap for progress, for up-building and 
rational, scientific farming, or for the rights of those 
weaker than he. It is perhaps due to this change in 
public opinion, to the steady advance of the small 
farmer, and to the diminution of the area of public 
domain that the cattle-baron is now growing more in- 
solent and brutal than ever. It seems that he realizes 
that he is, in the literal sense of the word, losing ground 
and that the day of his glory will soon be past. The 

Government, too, is stepping in to take a hand in the 

suppression of his lawlessness. 

Some time ago, the newspapers contained a short 
account of an episode in the mountains of Colorado 
that gave eloquent testimony of the moral fiber of 
cattle-barons, and a vivid illustration of the methods 
pursued by them in trying to maintain their monopoly 


More 


detailed information has since, been obtained and it is 


and keep out, to them, undesirable elements. 
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now possible to give a complete account of the inhuman- 





ity with which a flourishing Angora ranch industry 
was cruelly extirpated by a ruffianly cattle-baron. 
Less than a year ago, a Chicago lady, Mrs. Nancy 
B. Irving, decided to establish an Angora goat ranch 
She had been assured 
that the goat lives upon the rocky mountain-slopes and 


in Mesa county, Colorado. 
does not denude ‘the range. Local cattle owners did 
not hesitate to encourage her, and she had no difficulty 
in securing the necessary funds for her little enterprise 
from Eastern friends. Mrs. Irving, full of enthusiasm 
and hope, and free of suspicions of any kind, went to 
She established her little Angora 
ranch, and had the pleasure of seeing it flourish from 


work with a vim. 
the very start. The increase in her: flock was more 
than 80 per cent the first spring, [and the quality of 
mohair grown was of the finest. So encouraging was 
the ‘outlook that she felt justified in projecting the es- 
tablishment of a small mohair mill at Grand Junction. 
Her Eastern friends were anxious to assist her in a 
On Sunday, July 27, 1902, she had 
two guests in her house. They had come to discuss 
ways and means of erecting the mill, and both hostess 


financial way. 


and guests were in a most optimistic mood about the 
What was 
their distress and horror, however, when the news 


future of the Angora and mohairj industry. 


reached them, the same day, that, during the previous 
night, six hundred of the goats had been slaughtered at 
Mrs. Irving’s summer camp, some ten miles from the 
home ranch, and on her own Jand! 

Fourteen masked men had surprised the herder, 
tied him, and then clubbed the goats to death. They 
showed a queer kind of mercy by sparing the kids. 
They, undoubtedly, knew that the kids would not sur- 
vive the killing of their maternal providers very long, 
and, therefore, left them to the tortures of slow starv- 
ation, 

Who had done the dastardly deed? 
once fastened upon one Sieber, manager of the Sieber 
Cattle Co., which made free use of the public lands. 


Suspicion at 


The manager had grown rich, partly, or, perhaps, 
principally, through methods which were not, accord- 
ing to common report, scrupulously honest. Sieber was 
the typical cattle-baron. Brutal to a degree, he per- 
secuted everybody that dared to oppose his plans or 
endanger his interests. It became known that one of 
his cowboys resigned, late in July, because he did not 
care to earn a few dollars extra by killing Mrs. Irving's 
Angora goats. There could be no doubt whatever that 
Sieber had instigated the slaughter; that it was he who 
had ruined Mrs. Irving’s little, but flourishing, industry. 
Nothing could be done, however. Sieber had enough 
influence to checkmate all attempts at prosecuting him. 
Neighbors were afraid of him. Some of the ‘‘gentle- 
men,’ who had encouraged Mrs. Irving in her plans 
unhesitatingly expressed their pleasure at the slaugh- 
ter, because they said, sheep-raisers would have been 
encouraged to follow Mrs. Irving in the establishment 
of Angora ranches, if she had been permitted to suc- 
ceed. 

Mrs. Irving received hundreds of letters from all 
over the country, in which she was assured of the 
sincere sympathy of the writers, and advised to take 
steps of revenge. She refused to do anything, how- 
ever, and preferred to abide by the Scriptural assur- 
ance: ‘‘Vengeance is Mine, saith the Lord.”’ 

And the day of reckoning came for Sieber. The 
brutal fellow had dishonestly appropriated three of the 
steers of Joe Harris, a small cattle-raiser just across 
the Utah line. 


summer camp of Sieber, and asked for an explanation, 


Harris rode over to Pinon Mesa, the 
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He was surrounded by the well-armed bravos of the 
thieving rancher, who had gone on ahead to the camp, 
and presently returned with a Winchester, and ex- 
pected his minions to make short work of the expostu- 
lating Harris. The latter was nothing daunted, how- 
ever. He was an old hand at that sort of game. He 
whipped out his six-shooter, and called upon Sieber to 
‘‘drop his gun.’’ Sieber refusing, Harris fired and 
brought down his man at once. He then calmly dis- 
mounted, snatched up Sieber’s rifle, got upon his horse 
again and sped away, unhindered by the spectators of 
the tragedy. 

Harris surrendered to the authorities and will be 
tried in November. He will have no witnesses to tes- 
tify in his favor. The fourteen bravos of Sieber will, 
undoubtedly, give damaging evidence against him, be- 
cause they have strong reasons to protect the reputa- 
tion of their dead leader and look out for the safety of 
their own hides. There is little ground to anticipate a 
just verdict. The cattle-men have everything their own 
way in that portion of Colorado. Their sense of jus- 
tice is distorted by selfish interests and prejudices. 

Such a reign of terror is not likely to further the 
interests of the State of Colorado. It is an anachron- 
ism, a disgrace. When cattle-barons have sunk to that 
stage where they are willing to fight helpless women, 
and to convert justice into a ghastly farce, it should cer- 
tainly be time for the State authorities to resort to 
drastic measures which will vindicate outraged public 
opinion. 


* kb 
THE UNUSUAL THING 


BY RUTH MILNE 


RS. MARTIN sat at the inlaid desk in the 
M library, alternately writing and staring ab- 
sently at her oblivious husband. Obviously, 
she was writing a letter; obviously, also, the letter was 
difficult to write. It was, in fact, the sort of letter 
that a woman might be expected to write in her own 
rooms behind closed doors; but Mrs. Martin was con- 
tinually under the necessity of doing the unusual thing 
in order to live up to her conception of herself as an 
unusual woman. Gradually the periods of writing 
diminished in number and length, and finally lapsed en- 
tirely into meditation—patently concerning some still 
more unusual thing to be done. Her thoughts were 
accompanied by little smiles denoting satisfaction and 
frowns denoting difficulty. 

Mrs. Martin was young, good-looking and well- 
to-do; Mrs. Martin had been married over two years, 
and had yet to discover what it was to be thwarted in a 
serious wish; yet Mrs. Martin was not happy. She 
was, on the contrary, so distinctly unhappy as to be in 
the act of composing a letter to Mr. Martin explaining 
that life with him had become unendurable, and that she 
was about to leave him to go with one who satisfied the 
inner longings of a nature that he, Mr. Martin, had 
wholly failed to comprehend. That was the substance 
of the first sentence in her letter. So much had been 
easy to write, and it had strongly appealed to Mrs. 
Martin's sense of the unusual to write it after dinner, in 
the library, with Mr. Martin reading his newspaper 
before the fire. What she had failed to realize before- 
hand was the difficulty of completing the undertaking— 
a difficulty that grew more and more marked with 
every glance at her unsuspecting husband. 

In order to make the writing of such a letter even 
moderately easy, a woman must be either greatly 


wronged or greatly in love with another man. When 
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she began to write, Mrs. Martin was fully convinced 
that she possessed both these requisites. Clever, 
charming and thoroughly spoiled, from her motherless 
childhood through two years of a childless marriage, 
she had early Jearned to blame anyone ,rather than herself, 
if life failed to meet her brightest expectations. 
Existence was monotonous—then her marriage was a 
failure. She was unhappy—her husband must be at 
fault. Mr. Martin was not fond of poetry—blinded 
by passion, she had blundered into marriage with a man 
whose tastes and interests were beneath her. 

The situation is not uncommon; given time and the 
absence of temptation, it may right itself, but she was 
given neither the one nor the other. With the first 
weakening of her inward loyalty toward her husband, 
there appeared a man who so evidently possessed the 
graces which her husband lacked that she forgot to 
notice that he as evidently lacked the virtues which her 
husband possessed. They dallied along the path of a 
sentimental friendship, meeting first at teas, which he 
frequented only to protest his detestation of them, and, 
Jater, and more often, at her own house. 

Mr. Martin, after meeting him once, always de- 
parted for the club at the sound of his voice in the 
hall—a_ procedure that Mrs. Martin outwardly de- 
plored. 

“‘I don’t see why you won't ever wait and see, 
Ted,’’ she complained, one evening, as he was slipping 
on his coat, preparatory to departure. “‘He’'s so very 
congenial to me; in fact, our dispositions are almost 
identical].”’ 

Her husband nodded. 

“As a woman, Alice, you're a dream,’ he said. 
‘‘As a man, you'd be a tame cat. 1] don't like cats 
myself,’ and he gently set down the fluffy Angora 
kitten that was climbing up his trouser-leg. Ted, 
coming later, petted the kitten and read Shelley, with 
interludes in which he and Mrs. Martin exclaimed over 
the remarkable similarity of their tastes. 

If Ted Langham had been merely ‘‘a tame cat,”’ 
the friendship would have run its course and vanished 
into nothingness. Unfortunately, he was possessed of 
a few masculine ideas, which, instigated by persistent 
and increasing gossip, suddenly rose up and declared 
him to be desperately, hopelessly in love with Mrs. 
Martin. The awful secret remained his two days, at 
the end of which time he confided it, with remorse and 
self-condemnation, to Mrs. Martin—who listened. 
When a married woman listens to another man’s love- 
making, the result is easy to prophesy, provided the 
man be persistent. From self-reproaches Ted went to 
regrets, and from regrets to affinities; and the step 
from discovering that two people are affinities to prov- 
ing that they ought, therefore, to disregard all the laws 
of God and man, is not such a stride when taken in the 
path of sentimentalism. One of Ted’s numerous wild- 
cat investments turned out well, they set the day for 
elopement, and it was on the eve of the day set that Mrs. 
Martin turned from her letter of farewell to meditation. 

The meditation seemed at Jast to amount to some- 
thing, for she rose, turned down the lights, settled her- 
self comfortably ona sofa just out of range of the 
firelight, and said, rather tremulously: 

““O, Dick!”’ 

“*Yes?”’ said her husband, not looking up from his 
paper. 

‘*‘I—1 got a letter from a girl to-day that I—] want 
to ask your advice about.’” Mrs. Martin’s voice was 
not so entirely under control] as is fitting for the voice 
of an unusual woman about to enter on an unusual 


course of action; but her husband ‘apparently noticed 


nothing, laying down his paper with the regretful © jr 


of the man who has left the stock market unread. 

“‘I’m afraid my advice won't do in women’s mixes 
he said, ‘‘but go ahead and we'll see.’” 

There was a pause. Mrs. Martin hesitated, drew 
a long breath and made the plunge. 

“You see, she’s married. You don’t mind my not 
telling you her name?’’ she added, mentally applauding 
herself for the subterfuge. 

“‘Rather you didn’t,’ answered her husband. 
‘What about her? She’s unhappy, | suppose, or she 
wouldn’t have written you about things.’’ 

“Very unhappy,’’ said Mrs. Martin, feebly. 
“Very, very unhappy,’’ she added, more strenuously, 
feeling that the occasion demanded the emphasis. 

There was another pause. Mrs. Martin’s mind, 
instead of applying itself to the matter in hand, per- 
sistently harked back to the days when she first met 
Dick, and he had told her she was the prettiest gir] he 
had ever seen. She tried to shiver at the recollection of 
his bluntness, and was struggling to compare it unfa- 
vorably with Ted’s way of quoting, ‘If you were 
what the rose is,’” when her husband's voice brought 
her back from the conventional past to the unusual 
present. 

“‘Is that all?’’ he asked, patiently. 

‘“‘Of course not,’’ said his wife, more energetically. 
‘‘She’s wretched, and her husband and she are utterly 
uncongenial, so she’s going to leave him—and she 
wants my advice about it.’’ 

“*] see,’ said Mr. Martin. ‘‘Husband’s a brute, ] 
suppose,’’ he added, tentatively. 

‘**Well, not precisely a brute, you know, but impos- 
sible—you know the kind.’ 

Mrs. Martin gestured vaguely with a hand that trem- 
bled in spite of herself. Noting that her husband's 
eyes were on the gesture, she regretted it, but consoled 
herself with the thought that he was utterly unobser- 
vant—an idea which she had so long assumed to be true 
that she never questioned it. 

“Knocks her up against the furniture, does he?” 
queried Mr. Martin, pushing his chair slowly back out 
of the firelight into the half-darkness. 

‘‘Oh, no!’’ Mrs. Martin's tone implied that this 
would have been a trifle. 

‘*Drinks, then?’’ 

**‘No—no, he’s all right in those ways! He’s simply 
uncongenial. They made a mistake, and she thinks 
they'd be better apart.” 

“‘Oh,’’ said Mr. Martin, quietly; 
another man in it! Did she tell you that, too?”’ 

‘She told me all,’’ answered Mrs. Martin, with 
dignity, adding, hastily, ‘‘all about it,’’ as she saw a 
faint smile on her husband's face. 

He nodded assent, stroking his chin in a way that 
meant he was seriously troubled. Even the clerks in 
his office knew that sign, but it conveyed nothing 'c 


“‘so_ there's 


his wife. 
_ “What were you going to advise her?’’ he ask d 
at last. 

‘“‘] thought,’’ answered his wife, “‘that 1 show 'd 
advise her to leave him. It’s sucha mockery, marria ¢ 
under such conditions,’’ she added. The argume 't 
was one of Ted's, and had impressed her. “‘It’s > 
much more noble to brave the world and be free th 
live a slave to its opinions.’’ 

“Well, I’m not so sure,’’ said her husband, medite 
tively. 

Mrs. Martin gasped. 

**Oh, of course,’” she said, hastily, ‘‘] didn’t expec 
you to agree with me about it.” 
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Each garment “The Original,” 





Superb Evening 
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and positively will not be duplicated. 


Saris 


Gowns and Wraps 


VEILED PROPHET’S BALL — 
Gowns, $69.00 to $350.00--Wraps, $20.00 to $150.00 


All ready to put on—None of the worry, bother and heart-rending 
disappointment so often experienced when you have them made to order. 


B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co., 


Costumes, 
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She had risen on her elbow in her interest, but she 
sank back again into the couch corner, and her hus- 
band watched fondly the little curls and tendrils of her 
hair as an enterprising gleam of firelight touched 
them. 
he 
“It’s women—nice women—who talk 
Men don’t be- 
It’s 


‘‘] think most men would not agree with you,’’ 
said, slowly. 
about braving the world’s opinions. 
lieve in it much. They know too much about it. 


too hard work, Alice.’’ 


He paused, but his wife made no reply, and after a 
moment he went on. ‘“‘Now, of course, if this girl’s 
husband was a brute to her, or didn’t support her, or 
anything like that, she couldleave him and get a divorce 
in regular order. I’m not for divorces myself, though 
that’s a matter of taste. But if she leaves him and 
runs off with another man, the world isn’t going to say 
that she’s braving it. It’s going to say that she fell in 
love with one’ man when she was married to another. 
And the world doesn’t think much of that sort of 


woman.”’ 


““Who cares for what the world thinks?’’ said his 
wife, defiantly. 


“That's what you women say, again,’ said her hus- 
band, 


woman?—that the people she likes won't speak to her; 


“But do you realize what it means to a nice 


that her friends must be among a set of people who 
really are what she is only called; and that she’s thrown 
away everything but love for a man who didn’t have 
love enough to keep her from doing wrong. Love 
isn't everything, Alice. Now, that’s the world’s point 
of view,’’ he added, in a lower tone. ‘‘Then there's 
the other. Have you thought, when you’re advising 


her to do this, of the man she’s leaving?”’ 


Mrs. Martin moved restlessly. Something in his 
voice reminded her of the old days, when they were 
first married, and she had failed to notice their uncon- 
zeniality. Life had been easy then, and now it was 
ery complicated—and she was very tired. Her eyes 
‘illed with tears, and she buried her face in the pillows 


f the sofa, while her husband's voice went on, quietly. 


“It’s rather rough on him, you know. He isn’t 
Very likely he realizes, 

He’s probably devoted 
to her; thinks all day at the office how, if this deal goes 
through, there'll be more money for her to enjoy; 


really a bad sort, 1] judge. 
too, that he isn't, ‘congenial.’ 


hurries home from the car at night so that he can dress 
for dinner, because that pleases her and makes her a 
little more satisfied with him. 
heaven to him just to have her in the room. 


It’s probably a sort of 
Men are 
that way, you know.”’ 

His voice fell into silence. Mrs. Martin lay very 
still. He hadn’t forgotten what it used to be, then? 
She tried to think of Ted and his arguments, but all 
she could hear was her husband’s voice, as it sounded 
when he had first said he loved her, in the days when 
they had bzen so very happy. 

““What you're proposing means this to him, Alice,’’ 
he said, more steadily after the pause. ‘‘It means that 
he comes home some night, thinking of her all the way— 
comes in and she isn’t home; but then she probably 
hasn't taken pains to be home early every evening 
lately. Then somewhere, on his pincushion, perhaps, 
when he goes to dress, there’s a note that says it has 
all been a mistake, and she’s gone off with a man who 
And he has to think of the years 
that have meant a bit of heaven to him as being only ‘a 


understands her. 
mistake’ for her; he has to face that cruel thought by 
himself while the servants are getting the dinner ready. 

“After that there’s the divorce court, and he has 
to help ruin the reputation of the woman he loves, so 
that she may patch things up a little by marrying the 
brute that tempted her. 

**And when it’s all over, he'll lock up the house 
that held his bit of heaven, and he'll live mostly at the 
club, and wonder, day after day, if the other man makes 
her happy, and hope he does, and wish, night after 
night, that he could first kill the other man and then 
himself. And the worst of it all, for him, is that if 
he'd never married her she might always have been 
good. That’s his side of it, Alice.’’ 

Mrs. Martin lay on the sofa, with her face buried 


in the pillows. There was a long silence, broken at 


last by her husband’s crossing the room to stand beside 
her. 

“Don’t you think, dear,’’ 
perhaps she made a mistake in thinking it’s a mistake? 


he said, gently, ‘‘that 


A man’s not so good as a woman thinks him at first, 
but’ he’s 
worried. 

he choked a littke—‘‘and, dear, though |] don’t say 


usually better than she thinks when she’s 
Very likely he loves her as—as ] do you—”’ 


much about it, perhaps life without you would bz a 

For J] do 

love you, Alice.”’ ° 
Mrs. Martin hesitated, struggled one last moment 


thousand times worse than what I've said. 


for the unusual thing, and achieved it. 

**The letter I’ve begun is on the desk, Dick,’’ she 
said. ‘*Will you put in the fire, please?’’ 

Dick groped his way through the dusk to where the 
half-finished letter lay, picked it up and committed it to 
the flames, face downward. As he stood flicking the 
burnt paper to pieces with the poker, his wife propped 
herself on one elbow and regarded him critically. 

“*You always were a dear, Dick,’’ she said, ‘‘but ] 
never knew you could talk so well.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ said he, without turning, 

] believe. Only this ends bet- 
—From the San Francisco Star. 
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HOLD ME 


BY ELLEN GLASGOW 


‘ 


‘it’s all in your 
Browning, somewhere, 
er.” 


H, hold me fast! What of the day? 
] care not if the sun be dead, 
Nor if the stars be gold or gray. 
Nay, though the rising moon be red, 
Our dawn is here, our night is past, 
The world may fade—but hold me fast! 


Ah, hold me fast! What of the years? 
] care not if our youth be fled, 
Nor that our drink be blood and tears. 
And bitterness our daily bread. 
Nay, though the flames of hell be cast— 
They light thy face—ah, hold me fast! 
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FOREST KING, 


SLOW LAUNDRY. 


Good Laundry work can only be 


done by slow process. All fast work 
damages the clothing. We do the 
best work done in this city, and the 
slowest, we prefer to do no fast work 
at all. 


Dinks ¥{. Yarrish’s Laundry, 


(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive st. 
“Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 
THIS IS A STICKER. 
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C. Dorflinger & Sons 


FINE 
GLASSWARE, 


Single pieces and sets 
encased for presentation. 





3 and 5 West 19th Street 


CORNER FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 




















s 00 I offer as com- 
For 1: plete a course 
=" of Physical Cul- 
ture as has ever been made 
for $20. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 
SIMPLIFIED r 
For Men, Women and Child- 
ren, Just published by 
the author 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER. 
This book is finely bound in 
cloth. The system of in- 
struction it includes is illustrated with 54 full- 
page half-tones from LIFE—covers every con- 
dition—is thoroughly explanatory. A result of 
15 years’ practical experience. Follow in- 
structions outlined and never pay another doc- 
tor’s bill. : 
Sent postpaid for $1. Money returned if not 
satisfactory. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER'S SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 








1164 Broadway. Room 34, New York. 








New has now the finest building de- 
Fagland 5 voici to music in the world. 
CoNSERVATO Founded 1853. | Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For year-book address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





WALPA. 

i Superfluous Hairs Removed 
by WavpPa the famous South- 
} ern remedy. All have heard 
i of the beauties of the SouTH- 
i ERN LADIES; Why net try 
| their remedy for the removal 
>| of unsightly hairs from the 
| face. No pain, no chemicals, 
no electrolysis. 

Write for circular. 
i THE WALPA Co., Mobile, Ala. 








CARMODY’S, 


213 N, Eighth St. 
FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Books discussing sociological subjects 
are increasing rapidly. They appear to 
be meeting a demand of the times, and 
their writers are evidently striving to 
cater to popular fancy by cultivating a 
singular lucidity of style and expression. 
Sociology is no longer a forbidding, ab- 
struse, metaphysical subject; it has 
become eminently practical and tangible. 
The Jayman as well as the professional has 
One of the 


become intimate with it. 


‘latest sociological works of merit is that 


of Charles Horton Cooley, Instructor in 
Sociology at the University of Michigan, 
entitled ‘“‘Human Nature and the Social 
Order.’’ Mr. Cooley, in spite of a cer- 
tain professorial dryness of style in the 
opening chapter, succeeds in holding the 
attention of readers by discussing his 
comprehensive subject from the stand- 
point of the biologist, the historian and 
the philosopher. The second chapter of 
his book contains a fine physiological 
study of child-life. He stirs up a verita- 
ble hornets’ nest of thoughts when he 
says, for instance, thathe is ‘‘distrustful 
of that plausible, but possibly illusive, 
analogy between the mind of the child 
and the mind of primitive man, which, in 
this connection, would suggest a like 
simplicity and inertness of thought in the 
two. Our children achieve, in a dozen 
years, a mental development much above 
that of savages, and supposing that they 
do, in some sense, recapitulate the pro- 
gress of the race, they certainly cover 
the ground at a very different rate of 
speed, which involves a corresponding 
intensity of mental life. After the first 
year certainly, if not from birth, they 
share our social order, and we _ induct 
them so rapidly into its complex life that 
their minds have perhaps as much novelty 
and diversity to synthetize as ours do.”’ 
The chapter on ‘‘Sociability and Per- 
sonal Ideas’’ epitome of the 
results of modern philosophical investi- 
tigation. It is full of pregnant reflec- 
tions on altruism, ethics, and psychology. 
Mr. Cooley ventures to criticise Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophical works for laying 
undue stress upon the physiological as- 
pect of life and indulges in the diplomatic 
remark that if the great thinker’s ‘‘sys- 
tem did not appear at first quite so com- 
plete and final, one might more easily re- 
main loyal to it in spite of its deficiencies. 
But when these latter begin to appear; 
its very completeness makes it seema sort 
of a prison-wall which one must break 
down to get out.’” Occasionally the 
author falls into the habit of discussing 
things which are more or less futile and 
indifferent, as. in his vivisection of pity, 
which is an exquisite refinement of terms 
and distinctions. In the chapter on 
“‘Hostility,’’ the author seems to be on 
terra firma. Wis practical view of things 
is brought to light when he says, for in- 
stance, that. ‘‘life without opposition is 
Capua. No matter what the part one is 
fitted to play in it, he can make progress 
in his path only by a vigorous assault 
upon the obstacles, and to be vigorous 
the assault must be supported by passion 
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Weddings 


The correct forms and very latest shapes and styles 
in Fine Engraved 


Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 


Etc., are to be had at the J. BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 
Also Finest Engraved Visiting Cards, 
Society Stationery, Etc. 


Mr. Cnas. A. Wauan, for many years with the E. Jaccarp Jewe.ry 
Co., is Manager of our Stationery Department. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


Locust and Seventh Streets. 








| WE MAKE THEM. 


UMBRELLAS, 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO YOU. 
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A_SAVING 
WORTH TAKING. 


519 
LOCUST. 
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PARASOLS and CANES. 






TRADE MARK. REGISTERED 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. # Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 





Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 
FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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Office Furniture 


Anything in the way of office furni- 














ture—we have it or we will make it. 


An immense stock for your selection. 
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Sectional Bookcases 


For Orrice anp Home 


For your present wants, and for your future needs : 
well. Buy them one section at a time as your book 
increase and you need more room. They all fit and ar 
interchangeable. 


YAWMAN & ERBE M’F’G. CO., 


Main 2610 P 
TEL.) "A 928 512 Washington Av., St. Louis 
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HAumphrey’s Gorner. 








Never before have we shown: 
such a magnificent stock of 


Children’s 
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Clothing-> 


as at the present time. Novel- 
ties of every description and of 
the finest qualities and designs. 
Boys’ Sailor Blouse Suits, 


$3.50 to $15.00 
Boys’ Two-Piece Suits, 


$3.50 to $12.00 


Boys’ Overcoats in endless 
variety, from the everyday 
serviceable coat to the finest 
silk-lined and fur-trimmed. 
Prices from 


$3.50 to $25.00 


Boys’ and Children’s light 
weight Overcoats at about 
HALF PRICE. 


Boys’ and Children’s Hats and 
Furnishings, Second floor. 


Ghe enenengis 


Ping-Pong set with every pur- 
chase $5.00 or over. 








F. W. Humphreyi 
Clothing Co., 


Broadway and Pine 
St. Louis. 
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Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E, P TURNER. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
OALLAS. TEXAS. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, LONDON. 


CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS.” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Mars 2815. 
KINLOCH, B, 1935. 





TELEPHONES: 


With most of us, the re- 
quisite intensity of passion is not forth- 


of some sort. 


coming without an element of resentment, 
and common sense, and careful observa- 
tion will, ] believe, confirm the opinion 
that few people that amount to much are 
without a good capacity for hostile feel- 
ing, upon which they draw freely when 
they need it.”’ In. reading such words, 
one is strongly reminded of Theodore 
Roosevelt's philosophy of the strenuous 
life. Further on we read that the author 
does not “‘look upon affections, or anger, 
or any other particular mode of feeling, 
as in itself good or bad, social or anti- 
social, progressive or retrogressive,’’ and 
that the ‘‘essentially good, social or pro- 
gressive thing, in this regard, is the or- 
ganization and discipline of all emotions 
by the aid of reason, in harmony with a 
developing general life, which is summed 
up for us in conscience.’’ These words, 
it seems, are of a rather opaque mean- 
ing. They do neither explain, nor dif- 
ferentiate. What, one may ask, does 
Mr. Cooley mean by a “developing gen- 
eral life?’’ ‘‘Conscience’’ is no explana- 
tion. In discussing ‘‘Personal Degen- 
eracy,’” he expresses the opinion that ‘‘if 
degenerate tendencies actually manifest 
themselves, the main thing to be done is 
to take note of them as early in the in- 
dividual’s life as possible, and to attempt 
to counteract them by a suitable change 
in the social environment,’’ and that such 
‘counteraction is much more practicable 
than was formerly supposed.’’ Mr. 
Cooley emphasizes a powerful, but fre- 
quently overlooked, truism, when he re- 
marks that ‘‘the social psychologist finds in 
moral sentiment a central and momentous 
fact of human life, and if, perchance, he 
does not himself feel it very vividly, he 
should have the candor to confess himself 
so much the less a man.’’ Space forbids 
dwelling more at length upon the many 
questions agitated in Mr. Cooley's 

thoughtful work. People who make a 

study of the subject of sociology will 
find in ‘‘Human Nature and the Social 

Order’’ much that will be of interest to 

them and that has hitherto received but 

scant or only amateurish attention. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, are 

the publishers. Price $1.50 net. 
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Up to the beginning of the nineteeth 
century, the opinion was quite generally 
held among literary critics that Shake- 
speare could not be regarded as a great 
dramatist, inasmuch as he had violated the 
unity of Aristotle and adopted methods 
all his own. Readers of Corneille and 
Racine, pedantic adherents of classicism 
and its prescribed forms, could not appre- 
ciate the independent and natural style of 
the great Englishman. Voltaire must be 
regarded as the leader of the classicists. 
The sardonic philosopher-dramatist, while 
fully conscious of the marvelous power of 
Shakespeare to sound the utmost depths 
of human nature, was shocked by what 
he considered gross violations of good 
form and long-established rules ,unpardon- 
able irregularities and vulgar indecencies. 
The hyper-refined Frenchman preferred 
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DIAMOND BROOCHES 


AND RINGS. 


A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 
JEWELERS, 


310 North Sixth Street. 
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MUSIC BARGAINS 


WE SELL ANYTHING IN MUSIC AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


17 Cents. & 6 for $J.00 sw 17 Cents. 


Sacred Son $ } Oh Shining Light. * Those Palms, 
| q e Calvary. ee The Great White Throne. 
The Unseen Land—greatest sacred song published. * The Star of the Kast. 


A Dream of Paradise. The Garden of Eden. * The Heavenly Dream. 
Sabbath Echoes—book of 25 greatest Sacred songs, 60 ccnts. 
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Po ular Hello Central Give me Heaven * Aint dat a Shame. * 
p Pickaninnies Christening—Greatest Two-step written. 
Successes Absence Makes Heart Grow Fonder. 2 Always. * Because. * After All. 
Roses and Thorns—Lorraine’s best waltzes. 
Creole Belles song or two-step The Fatal Rose of Red. * Down One Flight. 
New Mown Hay—new intermezzo, daintiest yet. 

I’ll Be With You when Roses Bloom Again. - Cupid’s Garden. * 
Frocks and Frills—a catchy two-step—A New York hit. 

In a Cozy Corner. * Stay in Your Own Back Yard. +f Mosquito’s Parade. 


Manola—sweetcst song in years. 
For Old Times’ Sake. * My Old New Hampshire Home. * Song That Reached My Heart. 
Padisha—Lorrain’s Persian March—better than Salome. 
Where the Sweet Magnolias Bloom * The Tie that Binds. * Pretty Mollie Shannou. 
Nora, My Sweetest Girl—a song everybody wants. 
My Whip-poor-will. * My Lady Hottentot. * I’vea Longing in My Heart for You, Louise. 
Sunbeam Sue—The best darkey serenade in print. 
All of Kerry Mills’ Marches. * All of K. T. Paull’s Marches. * 
Hot Potato—a ‘‘warm one’’ in the two-step line. 
Tale of a Kangaroo’s song or two-step. ? Zenda Waltzes. * The North Star, Reverie. 
April Smiles Waltzes—the sensation of Paris - great. 
Blaze Away two-step. * Smoky Mokes March, s Hunky Dory. 
Birth of Love Waltzes—Newest New York Craze. 
The Shadows of the Pines. * Bashful Betsy Brown, ed Wait. 
oxy Grandpa two-step—as great as the play. 
Go Way back and Sit Down. s My Sambo. - When I Think of You. 
I Cannot Love You More—a beautiful ballad. 
When You Were Sweet Sixteen. * Violets by Roma, * Way Down Yonder in Cornfield. 
I Forgive You—another great song—you want it. 


Ben Hur Waltzes. 


Day by Day. 


Asleep in jhe Deep. 


She Rests by the Suwanee River. * Side by Side. Good-by Dolly. Gray. 
Polly Pry—a dainty up-to-date song. 
Sunbeams and Shadows—intermezzo, * Jenny Lee. * Hearts and Flowers. 


You Love Your Baby Make Goo-goo Eyes—great comic song. 

Tickled to Death. * Bird in a Gilded Cage * My Kosary. 

The One That Loved You Then Loves You More—ballad. ; 

When the Harvest Days are Over. On a Sunday Afternoon. * Ona Saturday Night, 

Following SPECIAL OFFER does NOT include above Music. 

Send us vour name and address; we will send yon fifteen pieces 

ing Ong Free regular fifty cent sheet music. Sell the music at ten cents per 

* copy, return us the $1.50 realized, and we will send you a com- 

plete set of GENUINE PARKER BROS. Ping Pong, worth $1.50, Free. No money required. Sead 
5 cents for largest Catalogue of music bargains published. 


UNIVERSAL MUSIC LIBRARY, Dept. 188, 
1178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





THE FAST MAIL ROUTE. 
5 DAILY TRAINS 5 
KANSAS CITY 


Superior Scrvice—Elegant Equipment. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars, Observation 
Parlor Cafe Dining Cars, meals a la carte, 
with Electric Lights and Fans, Compart- 
ment Sleeping Cars, Reclining Chair 
Cars (seats free), High-Grade Comfort- 
able Coaches. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agt., St. Louis. 
Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive. 
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Chemical 


; Cleaning Works ; 


416 PINE STREET. 


Basement 


MILLS & AVERILL TAILORING CO., 


Bell Main 2197 Kinloch B. 517, 

Telephone or send a postal, and we will 
call at your house for garments and re- 
turn them to you promptly. 

SUITS chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; TROUSERS, 50c; repairing and 
ayeing done at moderate charges, 

Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50 





Truly an Age of Invention. 





The Bennington 


A WORD-WRITING TYPEWRITER, 


Destined to make back numbers of ex- 
isting typewriters. 

Has five new and valuable features of 
merit, any two of which would make a 
superior machine. 

No larger than existing typewriters. 

We are now offering to investors a 
limited amount of stock at 50 cents on 
the dollar. As soon as we have sold 
enough to complete equipment, manufac- 
ture and sell our machines, no more will 
be offered at any price. 

We want a few good men for active 
official positions, who will invest with us. 

If you are interested in the making of 
a choice investment, with prospects of 
40 to 60 per cent profit, and which 
carries with it first right or preference to 
a good position. 

Write us for Prospectus. 


Capital Stock, $1,500,000. Shares, $1.00. 


The Bennington Typewriter Co., 


304-5 Lyceum Building, 
KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 








“The Busy Man’s Train." 





Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character-- 


“The 20th Century Limited.” 


This is The century of all ages. 

The New York Central’s 20-hour 
train between New York and Chicago 
(the two great commercial centers of 
America) is The train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITEO.” 


A Copy of the “Four- Track News,’’ con- 
taining a picture of ‘The 20th Century 
Limited,’ and a deal of useful information 
regarding places to visit, modes of travel, 
etc., will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 
five cents, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hud- 
son River R.R., Grand Central Station, New 
York. 














OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





the salon style of Corneille, the polite, 


insinuating jeu d'esprit of Racine. In _ his 
lately-published volume on ‘‘Shakespeare 
and Voltaire,’’ Mr. Thos. R. Lounsbury, 
Professor of English in Yale University, 
has made a scholarly, well-concentrated 
effort to sketch and explain the relations 
Voltaire held to Shakespzare and the re- 
Jentless war which he waged against the 
latter’s increasing reputation on the 
European Continent. In Germany, 
Lessing had risen to the defence of the 
Bard of Avon and eloquently espoused 
his cause. But, unfortunately, the dis- 
tinguished German art-critic’s fame had 
not, at that timz, spread bzyond com- 
paratively narrow limits, and littérateurs of 
the middle of the eighteenth century were 
disposed to pay more attention to the 
opinions of Voltaire and his school than 
to those of Ephraim Lessing. Voltaire 
could not brook any disregard or violation 
of the three principles of dramatic unity. 
He considered Shakespeare the arch- 
offender. He also, as Prof. Lounsbury 
says, shuddered ‘‘at the mixture of the 
comic and the tragic in the same produc- 
tion,’’ and looked with horror upon the 
scenes of violence and carnage with which 
the great tragedies abound. There is 
every reason to believe that Voltaire was 
ignorant of Shakespeare's 
and that his 
based, almost exclusively, 
‘Julius Czesar’’ and 


supremely 
comedies, criticism was 
upon what he 


had seen or read of 


‘‘Hamlet."” And it is also very likely 
that the Frenchman was largely influenced 
by the opinions of Bolingbroke, with 


whom he maintained intimate relations. 
His criticism is too satiric, too venomous, 
too comprehensive to be sincere, There 
is neither discrimination nor truth in his 
condemnation of Shakespeare's 


unpolished style, his anti- 


“*natura] 
rudeness, his 
quated phrase and wit, his want of method 
and coherence, and _ his 
almost all the graces and ornaments of 
this kind of writing.’ Voltaire was a 
good deal of a charlatan. He dabbled in 
everything. He knew everything, but 
knew nothing perfectly. He had neither 
to study seriously 
He worked, as 
He was 


deficiency in 


time nor inclination 
for any length of time. 
the French say, a baton rompu. 
a master of satire and wit, but no creator 
of really great things. His shafts of 
penetrating criticism were ever saturated 
with the poison of prejudice and obsti- 
nate bigotry. He never ceased to flagel- 
late the hypocrisy, 
autocratic and social excesses of his time. 


fanaticism and 


He was vehement in preaching the doc- 
trine of tolerance and sincerity, but never 


it himself. Voltaire was a 


practiced 
psychological antithesis. 
well known that his writings are gradually 
losing their potency. His criticism of 
Shakespeare is, nowadays, considered 
ridiculous. Shakespeare. has survived all 


his critics and stood the test of time. Vol- 


This is now so 


taire’s classicism is crumbling away. 
Aristotle’s dramatic unity is no longer 
worshiped as a fetish. English, German 
and French dramatists are violating classic 
principles every day. To regard Vol- 
taire as a competent critic of Shake- 


speare’s works is preposterous. Can any 
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The New Process. 
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MBACKUS BUILDING—1011 OLIVE. 


The Perfect. 


Both Good Gas Stoves. 


“THE OLIVE” 


The best Gas Stove ever 
offered for the Money, 


$12.50 


Cash, including all 





None Better. 


connections. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.(0 in change, 
But 1011 Olive the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are good for a Good Gas Range. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 
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~ A Gallon of Paint 


ALL 


NORRIS B. GREGG, 


Will do more to beautify a home, its 

furnishings or surroundings than any 

expenditure of like amount in any other 

way. 

PAINT IS CHEAP, EVEN 
THEN WHY USE POOR PAINT? 

ae Won. H. GREGG, JR, 


President. 
EK. H. DYER, Secretary. 


Mound City Paint & Color Co., 


Uregg Varnish Co, 


MAKERS OF RELIABLE PRODUCTS. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A: 


Window Glass, Large Stock, All Sizes, 


yw 


HUM cory punt ecest 


Always on Hand. 


GOOD PAINT. 


Vice-President. 
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James Geena Flage’s 
LATEST WORKS 





NOONAN & KOCIAN’S, 


AT 


617 Locust Street. 
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Established 1850, 


THE OLD RSLIABLS. 
MATTHEWS’ 


Telephone 1013 MIONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry 


Ove AND CLEA Q 
BAND OLEANING WORKS OENTRAL LOAN OFFIOE. 


G14 Olive Sreear, 


204 N. FouaTru Srreer 
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Mrs. John A, Ockerson has sent out cards for 
a reception which she will give on October 3, 
from 4 to 6 o’clock, in honor of Mrs. John Miller 
Horton, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Helen Johnson, who was one of the 
graduates at the Mary Institute this spring, 
left, the early part ot the week, for the East 
andl Italy. where she will attend college this winter. 

+ of the i inati f An engagement that has just been announced 
work to be the fruit of the imagination of ;. that of Miss Edith Blackwelder, of 5024 Wash- 
a drunken savage.’’ At the present day ington boulevard, to Mr. Frank Soule. of New 
French Italian and Spanish theatrical Orleans. The wedding will take place in the 

: early winter. 

The marriage of Miss Urma M’Dannold and 
Mr, Clark Wyman Johnson, took place on 
Wednesday, atthe home of the bride, on Page 
boulevard. The young couple will make their 
home in Arlo, in the suburbs. 

Mrs. Charles EK. Ware, accompanied by her 
daughter, Miss Eloise Ware, and her son, Mr. 
Charles Ware, will leave soon for New York 
City, where they will take ship for Europe, on 


value be attached to the opinions of a 
man who expressed himself as follows in 


reference to ‘‘Hamlet:’’ ‘“‘It is a coarse 
and barbarous piece, which would not be 
tolerated by the lowest rabble of France 


. . -One would suppose this 


newspaper columns are filled with rap- 
turous praise of ‘“Hamlet’’ as well as the 
other great Shakespearean dramas. So 
much for Voltaire as a dramatic critic. 
As a philosopher, he fought a good fight 
in the interest of liberalism and humanity, 
although he did not live up to his ideals. 
In the words of Prof. Lounsbury, Vol- 
taire ‘‘must be taken with his limitations.”’ 
Literary students will, undoubtedly, be 
interested in Prof. Lounsbury’s latest 
work. Jt is an impartial, sympathetic 
study of a subject which has already been 
extensively discussed, and succeeds in 
presenting it from a strikingly novel 


Mr. Charles Ware will enter college, and where 
they will join a party of relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs Isaac Hughes Sturgeon have just 
sent out cards for the marriage of their youngest 
daughter, Miss Lucretia Hall Sturgeon, and Dr. 
John Green, Jr., which will take place 
on Wednesday, October 29, at 9 o’clock. ‘‘At 
home’ cards are enclosed for after the first 
of Jannary, at 4343 Lindell boulevard. 

On September 23 a reception was held at Steel- 
The volume is published ville, Mo., by Senator and Mrs. Frank H. Ferris, 
in honor of Lieutenant Governor John A. Lee. 
The gathering répresented the best people of 
the city, without regard to political affiliations, 
and the event was a notable one for its display of 
tasteful elegance in decoration and a delightful 
informality of hospitality. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ramsay andthe younger 
members of the family have returned to the 
city, after spending the summer at their cottage 
at Southampton, L.I. Misses Helen and Jane 
Ramsey remained in the East visiting New 
England friends. Mr. and Mrs Ramsey were 
accompanied from New York by Miss Helen 
Gould, who traveled wi’h them on the President’s 
car, ‘‘Wabash.” 

At aluncheon, given onWednesday. September 
29th, by Miss Blanche Niedringhaus, an-nounce 
returned last week. ment was made of the engagement of Miss 

Mrs. Russell Harding accompanied her hus- Mary Barnett Heed and Mr. Guy Crandell Mari- 
band to Chicago, the latter part of last week.for ner. The news was conveyed tothe assembled 
a short business trip. young ladies by Miss Niedringhaus, who after- 

Mr. and Mrs. ‘Tom Maffitt willleave,this week. wards madethe additional announcement of the 
for California, where they will spend a monthin engagement of Miss Gladys Taussig and Mr. 
making a pleasure trip. Bert Lang, Both weddings will be events of 

Mr, and Mrs, Harry Elliot have returned to November. 
the city, after spending the summer at the A entertainment was givenon Monday even- 
Eastern watering places. ing by Mrs. Alfred Franklin Smith, who in- 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. Drummond, arespend- vited the prominent musicians of the city to 
ing ashort’ time in New York City, while en meet for the first time after their summer out- 
route home from the Kast, ings, Receiving with the hostess were: Mes- 

Mrs. J. C. Crenshaw, of Springfield, Mo., and dames Leslie Potter, George Taussig, Paul 
her daughter, Miss Crenshaw. are visiting St Brown, Henry Reed and Anstin Martin, Mrs‘ 
Louis friends for a sbort time. Robert Menz. of Minneapolis and Miss Sue Rob- 

Mr. and Mrs, Wallace Delafield andthe Misses ertsonof Mexico, Mo, were guests of honor. 
Delafield, have returned from Wequetonsing, After dinner Miss Edna English performed the 
where they hada cottage all sommer. p'easant duty of distributing the pretty 

Mrs. Leon Hull, who has been spending the World’s Fair souvenirs. 
summer at the Northern lakes and Chicago, has fe fe fe 


returned to her home on Forest Park boulevard. h 4 ne s 

Colonel and Mrs, S, S. Blackwell are again at Now that the winter styles are coming 
home, after having spent several monthsatthe jn and one’s thoughts are turned to what 
vanes resorts, and later at the Kastern sea must be purchased for the opera, the 

oast. 

Mrs, Mary Phelps Montgomery, who isone of theater, evening and street wear, in 
the lady commissioners to the World’s Fair,is dresses, hats and all the necessaries of a 
spendi i R ; li ‘ 
ee © ORE WR Mies Re ie” ee perfect toilette, one must not forget one of 

Mr. and Mrs. S.G. Judge are among the St the most salient adjuncts—a neatly fitting 
Louisans who are spending s few weeks in New boot. Swope’s sells only the best shoes 
York, i P ; 
ee are oceupying apartments at the manufactured. They are the best in fit’, 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip J. Heuer and their chil- finish and durability. Swope’s is at 31] 
iren, Doctor Philip J. Heuer, Miss Heuer and QWJorth Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Master Scott Heuer, are now located at 3520 Vic- 
tor street. fe fe fe 

Mr, and Mrs, Pierre- Chouteau Maffitt, who GO SOUTH, YOUNG MAN 
are awaiting the completion of their new home, And when you go remember that the 
ire at present occupying apartments at the P : 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. will take you there 
with the greatest dispatch and comfort. 
The luxurious dining car service recently 
inaugurated on through trains between 
St. Louis and New Orleans and Mobile, 
combined with its superior Pullman ser- 


Southern Hotel, 
Miss Marjorie Sam»son, daughter of Mr. Clark 

vice, give it the enviable reputation of 

being ‘‘The Best Way South.”’ 


point of view. 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price $2.00 net. 
eb & 
SOCIETY 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. Whitney Layton has returned from a sum- 
mer sojourn at Chicago Beach. 

Mrs. Adiel Sherwood Dodge has returned from 
a six months’ tour in California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Formin Desloge and children 
have returned, after a summer of extended 
travel, 

Judge and Mrs. F. M. Estes, who have been 
Kast all summer at Saratoga and Atlantic City, 


Sampson arrived in New York last week, where 
he was met by her mother and sisters who es- 
orted her home. 

Mr. and Mrs, Harvey Miller and their daugh- 
er, Miss Isabel Miller, left on Tuesday morn- 
1g, for New York, where they will make their 
ome in the future. 

Mrs. I. M, Rumsey will leave, next week, for 

\lifornia, where she goes to make a visit to her 
ster, Mrs. Conroy, who spent last winter in St. 

uis as her guest, 


t & 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard's. 
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October 18th, going direct to Dresden, where © 
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to give for a wedding present is often 


MERMOD 


Write for Catalogue. 
3,500 Engs. --Mailed Free, 








Quite a number of weddings in society will be celebrated this Fall, and what 





& JACCARD )rY 
On BROADWAY, “3.29005" 


invited 
Wedding? 





a perplexing problem. Our magnificent 
_ collection of solid Silverwares offers 
})} a thousand solutions. It contains 
gy everything from a set of Teaspoons 
to a $5,000 Dinner Service. 

A suggestion:—A beautiful Bon- 
Bon Dish of colored glass, covered 
with solid Silver deposit, like cut, 
3% inches high, 6% inches wide, 


$13.50 














PREPARED TO BACK IT UP. 


The editor of the Daily Bread wheeled 
around in his chair and spoke to the new 
musical critic. 

“Mr. Frettus,’’ he said, in ‘a rasping 
voice, ““did you do this writeup of last 
night’s concert?’’ 

* ¥es, ol.’ 

‘You speak of the audience ‘drinking 
in the marvelous strain of the great or- 
chestra.. How can anybody ‘drink in’ 
music?’’ 

“‘] suppose it might be done with a 
Rubenstein, sir,’’ stiffly replied the new 


musical critic.—From the Chicago News. 


bb 


A startling array of the popular Kaiser 
Zinn suitable for wedding gifts at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 


Locust and Seventh streets. 


He died in town this summer. During 
his Jast illness his wife nursed him over the 
telephone from Newport, his doctor 
treated him by telegraph from Bar Har- 
bor, and a letter, written from the top of 
the Alps by his clergyman, was read over 
him at the funeral.—Life. 


f op of 


Scalp Treatment, Manicuring and 
Shampooing, with or without Scalp 
Treatment. 304 Century Building. 


e & & 


Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tne St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patrongae. 











What You Men Like 


Garments that have that extra dash 
and swing in cut and cloth. The 
latest kink in the shape of a lapel or 
the slant of a pocket all go to make 
our garments distinctly fashionable. 








Suits and Overcoats to Your Order, 


$20 to $50 


Mills & Averill 


TAILORING CO., 
Broadway and Pine. 








A 


Fronting 





L. C., IRVINE, Proprietor, 


ONENE! CR Re Be 


PTT 


100 New Rooms. 
Forest Park She Monticello. and West Pine BI’vd. 


Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 


ROBT. JAMES (late of Country Club), Manager. 


At Kingshighway 
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Wedding Gifts 


Choice Articles 
Suited Especially. 


OUR NEW 


DAVEN- 
PORT 


—AND— 


SOFA BED, 
$35 to $65 











Call 


THIS DAVENPORT in Super Leather or Tapestry, $65.00. 
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BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 
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When the Best is Wanted 


It Will Always be Found 
With Us 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 





Luxurious 
Upholstery. 


a. 
ry 


Commodious, 
Comfortable. 


Nothing Equals 
It at 


the Price. 




















THEATRICAL, 
THE OLYMPIC 


“*The Storks,’’ a musical fantasy in two 
acts, rules the Olympic this week. Being 
the products of the minds of four men, it 
is easy to imagine what sort of stuff it is. 
It is the sublimation of nonsense. Its ab- 
There 


is as much logic in this musical farce as in 


surdities are grotesquely absurd. 


It is a 
hotch-potch of bizarre wit, clownish inan- 
ities and parodical buffoonery. Yet it 
amuses audiences; it provokes rounds of 
applause and resonant guffaws. The very 
puerility of the thing makes people laugh. 


the maunderings of an imbecile. 


The music is strictly reminiscent, and yet 


not entirely whistlable. The songs are 


mediocre and utterly inoffensive. The 
singing is hardly up to the average. The 
voices are either inexcusably thin or jar- 
ringly robustious, and betray a strange 
penchant to wander away from the key. 
However, what’s the use. of criticising 
such a mongrel creation as “‘ The Storks?”’ 
It is not made for criticism and does not 
call for it, It is up-to-date food for adult 
children. Olympic patrons enjoy it, and 
do not think it could be improved upon. 
It is, perhaps, better than the Rogers 
Brothers’ Jaryngial and 
cannot be accused of excessive vulgarity. 
Richard Carle, as the Bungaloo, Gilbert 
Gregory, as Slimguff, and William Rock, 
as Fizzlewitz, appear to be making a great 
hit with their musical drolleries. Mulieb- 


performances, 











very beautiful, combining 


stantly growing. 





Imported Shirtings and Finest Domestic Fabrics are 
exclusively employed in our offerings of New Fall 
Shirts for the season of 1903. Patterns unordinary and 


All our fine shirts are hand-made custom work and 
finish, and hand-made buttonholes. 

We have maintained a standard of excellence that 
has made for us hosts of friends and the list is con- 


$1.00 and up to $3.50 


Werenee-dBucte 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 


refinement and good taste. 























GYMNASIUM 


DANCING AND DEPORTMENT CLASSES 


FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


Lawn Tennis, Basket Ball, Hand Ball, Fencing, Wrestling, Boxing, Etc. 
Three Ladies’ and three Children’s Classes. 
BUSINESS MEN’S CLASS meets four times a week; promptly at 5:30, 
Special instruction by mail for those who cannot visit the Gymnasium. 
Private instruction given in any branch of gymnastics or dancing. 
Our teachers are AUG. H. MUEGGE, WM. A. STECHER, 

GUSTAVE HILMER, LEONARD DRAKE. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue giving fnll informatisn. 


Muegge Institute, 


GRAND AVE. AND HICKORY STREET. 
Telephone, D 1745. 





rity is much in evidence, more than nor- 
mal in good looks, and the lingerie effects 
leave nothing to be desired. The cos- 
tumes and stage settings deserve special 
mention. 
ee 
THE CENTURY 


Age, it seems, cannot wither the pop- 
ularity of ‘“The Burgomaster,’’ which is 
once more drawing big audiences at the 
Century. Its catchy airs, lively wit and 
astounding idiosyncracies are as enjoya- 
ble as ever. The cast is decidedly clever. 
Emilie Gardner, Ursula March and Fred 
Lennox, the latter in the title role, are 
doing their very best and are rewarded 
with enthusiastic applause. Encores are 
frequent. The ‘‘bathing girls’’ have re- 
tained their frivolous giddiness,-the Har- 
lem Spider is as vicious and redoubtable as 
of yore, and old Peter Stuyvesant is still 
trying to solve the metaphysical problems 
of kissing. Scenic effects are elaborate 
and artistic. 

fe 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 

Mr. Otis Skinner will appear at the Cen- 
tury Theater, beginning Sunday, the Sth,in a 
dramatization of Mrs. Catherwoud’s novel, 
“Tazarre.” The territory in which the scenes 
of the play are laid, Green Bay and Mackinac 
Islands, is a veritable store-house of tradition 
and history and the wide scope for stirring inci- 
dent is turned to good account, Mr. Skinner has 


exhibited his usual good taste in selection of his 
production and should score an unanimous 


success, 
fe 


“The Topsey-Turvey Burlesquers.” at the 
Standard, this week, are making a big hit. Mr, 
Sam Rice's portrayal of Foxey Granpa is strik- 
ingly like Mr. Joseph Hart’s presentation of 
that character, which fact was amply attested 
by the rounds of applause of which he, Mr. Rice, 
was the recipient. Fannie Lewis, the leading 
lady. also scored a hit. The vaudeville turns 
were all good, and, on the whole, Standard 


audiences are well-pleased. 
ies”’ 


“The Tiger Lil- 
will be the attraction next week, 


og 


‘‘Way Down Kast,” the rural home play that 
enjoyed so successful a run here last season, will 
return to the Olympic Theater Suuday, the 5th, 
for. a week’s engagemtnt. It isa drama full of 
heart interest; a plain story of plain people, and 
many who have witnessed itin the past season 
will, doubtless, avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of again seeing it. ‘‘Way Down Kast” 
should repeat its “>st year’s success, 

te 

Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possible 
for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 
streets. 


% ke 
LIVE HIGH WHILE FLYING 


SOUTH 


That is exactly what you can do if 
you travel via the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
The luxurious dining car service 
recently inaugurated in through trains, 
between St. Louis and New Orleans and 
Mobile, combined with its superior Pull- 
man service, make it the most pleasant 
and comfortable means of travel between 
the North and the South. 

& & & 

When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


road. 












ILLUSTRATING 


Practical instruction in book and mag- 
azine illustrating will be given, in addi- 
tion to classes in all branches of Fine 
and Applied Art, under competent in- | 
structors from the Art Schoolsof Europe. % 
Students may enroll at anytime, Send | 
for illustrated booklet. 

Address, Hausry C. Ives, Director, 


ST LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 
DEPT. M. Sr. LovuIs. 
29th Year Opened September 22nd, 1902. 
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MUSIC 


THE SEASON IN PROSPECTIVE 


And now to serious music. There 
will be plenty of it during this dawning 
season of 1902-03, even making allow- 
ances for the exuberance of press agents’ 
announcements. Mascagni is an early, 
and “decidedly novel, feature of the 
music year. Impressario S. Kronberg 
has already begun the drum-beating, and 
hopes to guide the composer-conductor 
and his own Italian opera company and 
orchestra—one hundred and sixty people, 
count ‘em—in triumph from shore to 
shore. The Mittenthal brothers, with 
plethoric purses, are in on the deal, and 
so Herr Kronberg is likely to accomplish 
his purpose even should the American 
public fail to come to the front with its 
dollars as freely as is expected. The 
tourney begins at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, early in 
October, and in November St. Louis will 
have an opportunity of hearing “‘Iris,’’ a 
Japanese opera; ‘‘Ratcliffe,’” a Scotch 
opera; and a double bill composed of a 
one-act opera entitled ‘“‘Zadetto’’ and 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ According to 
the reams of ‘“‘copy’’ prepared for the 
press, the people employed to exploit the 
Mascagni works include many “‘greatest”’ 
Italian opera singers, and three of the 
‘‘most’ noted’’ premier danseuses of 
sunny Italy. 

The local societies, too, are unfurling 
their banners and promise great things. 
The Choral Symphony Society compla- 
cently points to some very high priced 
soloists already secured, and, by the 
grace of Grau, hopes to be able to point 
to either Melba, Sembrich, Eames or 
Nordica as the great card of the season, 
at the concert to be given by the society 
in March. Pugno, the pianist, and his 
scores—he never plays without notes— 
will be the stars at the first subscription 
concert in November. Kocian, the vio- 
linist, who Manager Aronson hopes will 
create another Kubelik furore, comes 
here in January. Louise Homer, Maurice 
Grau willing, will be heard in February, 
in Gluck’s “‘Orpheus.’’ This work to 
be given for the first time here in concert 
form, together with Sullivan's ‘‘Golden 
Legend’’ and ‘‘The Messiah,’’ make the 
choral programme as selected for the 
season. No Bach this year—more’s the 
pity. 

What is enthusiastically proclaimed by 
the society’s press agent to be the 
recent seasons’’ is 


“best’’ quartet of 
announced for the solo work in ‘‘The 
Messiah,’” and a vivid recollection of the 
quartets of “‘recent seasons’’ makes this 
statement seem altogether plausible. The 
nonpareil four are Mme. Anita Rio, a 
soprano new to St. Louis, Miss Carrie 
Bridewell, a pleasing mezzo-soprano 
heard here as Siebel with Grau’s opera 
ompany last winter; Glenn Hall, a 
Chicago tenor heard for the first time 
vith the C. §. S., and Herbert Wither- 
spoon, who made a good impression in 
irawing room work and with the Union 
Musical Club last season. 

For the “‘Golden Legend’’ Mme. 


Lillian Blauvelt is engaged to sing the 
soprano role; Gwylm Miles will again 
be the Lucjfer, and the other singers are 
Evan Williams and an unknown contralto 
named Jeanette Spencer. 

Local singers will be assigned the re- 
maining parts in “‘Orpheus’’ and the 
“home talent’’ will also have an oppor- 
tunity of being heard at the popular con- 
certs to be given under the auspices of 
the society. 

As to the orchestra, no announcements 
have thus far been made. However, its 
present affluency will permit the society 
to do some very necessary bolstering and 
propping. 

The Apollo Club, determined to make 
its first season under Charles Galloway's 
direction one to be remembered, leads off 
with Van Rooy, of Metropolitan Opera 
House renown; and Maude McCarthy, 
violinist, as soloists. Later the club 
brings Plancon, Ella Ruegger and several 
other famous people not yet decided upon. 

The club members seem greatly en- 
thused about their new director and ex- 
pect to do wonders in the way of chorus 
singing under his guidance. 

For its first concert the Morning 
Choral has decided upon a Wagner 
programme, which means, of course, the 
scene of the Rhine-daughters, the ‘‘Par- 
sifal’’ flower girls, the Valkyries and the 
“*Flying Dutchman”’ 
Jennie Osborn Hanna, just from a long 
period of study abroad, will sing the 


spinning scene. 


solos. 

The Union Musical, defying fate, is 
again in the ring. The small subscription 
list, and smaller attendance of last year 
discouraged even this energetic organiza- 
tion, but now it is bracing itself for a 


great and final effort. 
Pierre Marteau. 


te te 

One of the most interesting, novel and 
valuable inventions of recent years, is the 
world-wide typewriter, invented by W. 
H. Bennington, of Kansas City. It is 
claimed for this machine that it will revo- 
lutionize the typewriter business and dis- 
place existing typewriters just as certainly 
as the new printing press, self-binder or 
header displaced the old style machines of 
their class. We call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the com- 
pany on another page. 

& & & 

Our late importation of Art Nouveau 
bronzes and electroliers is positively un- 
surpassed this side of New York. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 

te & & 

First School Trusteé: 1 reckon this new 
teacher don’t know much. 

Second School Trustee; Why not? 

First School Trustee: Well, 1 heerd her 
givin’ out a sum about eggs at thirty-five 
cents a dozen. She can’t know much 
about eggs.—Puck. 

te & 

We pride ourselves upon the originality 
of our Sterling Silverware designs and 
invite inspection and comparison. J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 
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Children’s Clothing. 
Number 330 shows a 


navy blue all wool serge 





dress trimmed with 
white taffeta silk bands. 


For girls 6 to 14 years, 
\ price, $12.80, and. for 
misses of 14 to 16 years 
the price is $15. 
Number 331 illustrates 
the very stylish new 
Norfolk Reefer in navy 
blue cheviot, lined with 





tailor serge, sleeves lined 


in satin, brass buttons, for girls of 6 to 14 years, price $10. 
We make a specialty of well made clothes for children and are 


now showing a large variety of misses’ unlined walking suits. 


Broadway, Olive, Locust Streets, St. Louis. 
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$145,000 Worth of Rugs 


to select from. See our very 
low prices. Largest Rug de- 
partment in the world! 


Ain ie 





RUGS. 





The value of an Oriental Rug never 
Deteriorates. Its worth increases as use 
puts a more delicate finish to its texture 
and a more charming blend to its already 
mystic colorings. 


: 
/ORIENTAL [2222 
: 


(Worth $12.00 to $15.00.) 

100 Daghestan Rugs................. $12.25 
(Worth $18 00 to $20.00,) 

Parsian and India Carpets—Room 

Sizes. $85.00, $115 00 to $400.00 


UGS ] 125 Daghestan Rugs.................. $9.50 
& 


Wonderful copies of Rugs from India, 
Persia and Arabia, They are equally as 
beautiful as the original, at a very small 
cost. 

Royal Wiltons—Room Sizes, 
$22.50 to $37.50 
Stylish Axminsters—Room Sizes, 
$15.50 to $42.50 
Smyrna Rugs—Room Sizes, 
$18.50 to $35 00 
Woven Brussels—Room Sizes, 
$20.€0 to $25.00 
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td. Kennard & Sons eR! 
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We claim that our Diamond Stock is ‘Me. Parveau: And then the whole 
unequalled in quality and invite critical awful story got into the papers. 
J. Bolland Mrs. Beenthere: Oh, well, matters 
might be still worse. It might have been 
dramatized.—Judge. 


examination and comparison. 
Jewelry Co., southwest corner Locust 
and Seventh streets, 
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Great St. Louis Fair 


Opens October 6. 


$35,000 in Cash Premiums and Purses. 


Closes October JJ. ! 
‘ 


UNEQUALED DISPLAYS IN AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, MACHINERY, MANUFACTURES AND LIVE STOCK. 


AMPHITHEATER ATTRACTIONS—Prof. Woodward's Educated Seals and Sea Lions; Prof. Baldwin, Daring Balloonist andjThrilling Parachute Leaper; 
Great Ancollette Trio in their Sensational Casting Aerial Act; Prof: Edward Rix, in a marvelous High-Wire Act; F. H. Conley, the Daring One- Si ae 3 Trick 
Bicyclist; Exciting Automobile and Motor Cycle Races. 

ADMISSION TO THE GROUNDS AND AMPHITHEATER. 50 CENTS, 


Running Races on the Fastest Mile Track in the West Commencing Daily at 2 P. M. 


Monday, Oct. 
Cc. A. TILLES, President. 
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6, will be Children’s Day, 


Thursday, Oct. 9, will be a Legal Holiday. 


Friday, Oct. 10, will be Charity Day. 


JOHN HACHMEISTER, Secretary. 











SKIN PICTURES, 


The American girl] has a new and 
startling fad. She is having the features 
of her sweetheart photographed upon her 
A girl in New York started this 
latest rage. Her friends have been hav- 
ing images of their men admirers tattooed 
upon their arms, and even near their 
hearts, by a Japanese expert, but this 
New York’ girl thought tattooing was 
‘‘perfectly horrid.’’ Still, she wanted to 
keep up with the pace set by her friends, 
and after a great deal of hard thinking, a 
happy inspiration came to her. She went 
to a photographer and ordered him to 
place the likeness of a handsome young 
soldier upon her arm. After many pro- 
tests the camera man performed the work, 
and when the young woman showed the 
photograph to her friends the tattoo craze 
was soon supplanted by the photograph 
fad. The likeness, when photographed 
upon the skin, lasts from twelve to four- 
teen days.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 
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arm. 


A neat monogram on your. stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram, 
except for stamping, which ranges in 
price from 10 cents per quire upwards. 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 


Locust. 
ge do fo 
WHAT ADAM WAS DOING 
It was midnight. Suddenly in the 


Adam residence there was a cry, then a 
series of howls, and one of the neighbors 
passing by, heard the head of the house 
use language that was calculated to loose 
the thunderbolts of heaven on the whole 
neighborhood. She stopped, ran up to the 
door, and, pressing the button, listened 
eagerly at the speaking tube. ‘‘What in 


the world is your husband doing?’’ she 
asked, as the dulcet voice of Eve inquired 
her errand. 

“*Oh,”’ replied Eve, ‘‘he is merely rais- 
ing Cain. It requires strong language to 
raise a child like that.’’ 

And thus an expression was coined 
which promises to outlast history it- 
self.—From the Portland Oregonian. 


THE STANDARD 


THIS WEEK, 


TOPSEY-TURVEY. 


NEXT WEEK, 


TIGER LILIES. 





OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK, | NEXT SUNDAY, 
Wm, A Brady’s Co, 
WAY 
DOWN EAST 


Prices will be 25c to $1. 
Seats on Sale Thurs, 








A Musical Fantasy 
in two acts, 


with Richard Carle 
and 74 others. 


Mats, Wed. and Sat. 


CENTURY 








THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
The Otis Skinner 
Burgomaster. IN 


with Fred Lennox, 
Ruth White and 
seventy others. 

Wed. and Sat. Mats. 


Lemp’s Park Carnival 


Opens next Sunday Afternoon 
and Continues until] Oct. 12th. 


A Gigantic Array of New and 
Interesting Novelties. 
Eight Free Shows—Sixteen Paid Acts. 


All under the direction of the Gaskill- 
Mundi Carnival Co. 


“LAZARRE” 


Reserved seats Thurs. 





Entire Carnival under the management of the 
Mound Ciiy Amusement Co. 


GENERAL ADMISSION, 10 CENTS. 





NEW BOOKS AT CUT PRICES. 
The Wooing of Wistaria, Onoto Watanna; 
The Climax, Chas, F. Pidgin; The Pharaoh and 
the Priest, Alexander Glovatski, translated by 
Jeremiah Curtin; The Queen ‘of Quelparte, 
Archer B. Hulbert; Stronger Than Love, Mrs. 
Alexander; The Banner of Blue. S. R. Crockett; 
a Ragged Edge, John T. McIntyre; Indian 
mn Chas, A. Eastman; The Hole in the 
Wall, Arthur Morrison, Also'a full line of paper 
novels and periodicals, at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive st. 


BEAVER LINE 


- » ROYAL MAIL, . 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 





Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on all classes. 


Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 


110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Although thou- 
sands have visited 
this new Depart- 
ment, yet many 
are not aware that 
St. Louis contains 
the most magnifi- 
cent collection of 
Gas and Electric 
Light Fixtures in 
the United States. 

Our fall styles 
are now in, and 
we invite one and 
all to view this 
assemblage of art. 





= 


TIFFANY 
BRONZE LAMPS. 


ART 
GLASS SHADES. 


ANDIRONS, 


PORTABLES, 


CANDELABRAS. 


This department 
is uuder the man- 
agement. of Mr 
Spencer Gale, for- 
merly of the 
Archer & Dausber 
Co., of New York. 








KENNARD & SONS, 


Fourth St. and Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
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Electric Ligh 
Fixtures! 
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LOA. 
OF FICE. 


tHE Banner Route To Att important ciTiEs. 


It has its own rails between ST, LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, 




















—— 





OMAHA, DES MOINES, TOLEDO, DETROIT, : 
NIAGARA FALLS and BUFFALO, 


All through car lines to DENVER, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 












LUXURIOUS PARLOR, SLEEPING, DINING, OBSERVATION- 
CAFE AND CHAIR CARS COMPOSE ITS TRAINS. 
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MANDATE 


BE IT KNOWN, to all the peo- 
ple of the world that again, for the 
Twenty-Sixth time, his Mystic Maj- 
esty, the VEILED PROPHET, on 
Tuesday, the Seventh day of Octo- 
ber, in the Year Nineteen Hundred 
and Two, will visit his most beloved 
City of St. Louis, and upon the 
streets of this favored Municipality 
present for the delight of its citi- 
zens, and the visitors within its 
borders, a street pageant of most 
surpassing beauty and artistic 
merit; and in the great hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce will hold his 
Court of mirth and pleasure, and 
choose from the ranks of his lovely 
Maids of Honor, his Queen of Love 
and Beauty to rule in his stead over 
the World’s Fair City until his com- 
ing again. 

THEREFORE, let all the citizens 
of St. Louis make proper prepara- 
tions to receive in oriental fashion 
the Prophet of Khorassan and his 
followers ; let your city be made the 
City Beautiful, and from the hour of 
his arrival to the hour of his depart- 
ure let sadness be banished, and 
mirth and joy be the universal por- 
tion. All petitions should be ad- 
dressed P. O. Box 1903. 

Given under his hand and seal 
this Nine Hundred and Ninety-Ninth 
Year of his reign. 
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Attest: 


Royal Secretary. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Wall street is worried these days. It 
is not feeling well and disposed to take a 
The squall 
in money rates gave it a bad scare, and 
induced it to drop a large amount of its 
holdings of inflated stocks. When the 
rate ran up to 25 per cent, and the big 
banks started to call their loans, things 
looked decidedly ‘‘blue,’’ and the icy 
blasts of hard luck made the well-shorn 
lambs feel decidedly uncomfortable. Some 
“leading stocks’’ behaved themselves in a 
most interesting manner. They came 
down with a rapidity that made their 
friends gasp and stare with astonishment. 
However, it cannot be asserted that con- 
ditions bordered on a panic at any time. 
the usual 


gloomy view of the future. 


The newspapers contained 
amateurishly lurid descriptions of an ex- 
citing day in Wall street, but the quota- 
tion list failed to substantiate the imagin- 
ings of ‘‘green’’ reporters. The decline 
that occurred during the past week did 
not exceed normal proportions. It was 
the natural effect of a monetary pinch, 
the result of loan-contraction. And it 
demonstrated that the syndicates are still 
in control and still ‘‘overloaded,’’ and that 
the public is not as much interested in the 
market as is commonly supposed. If 
public commitments had been unduly 
heavy, stocks would have dropped a goo 
deal more than they did. ' 
The question now is: have prices de- 
clined sufficiently to warrant cautious peo- 
ple in purchasing upon a large scale again? 
It is rather difficult to answer this. Judg- 
ing by the state of the money market, 
records of the past and existing values, 
however, it does not seem as though the 
New York Stock Exchange held out any 
attractions, at the present time, to would- 
be purchasers. A fair rally may be said 
to be in order, after the late “‘ 
but this assumption should be acted upon 
more by the gambling than the investing 
fraternity. To buy stocks at a time when 
the money market is seriously disturbed 
and surplus reserves are dangerously low 
is a proposition that will not appeal to ex- 
Considering 


slump,’”’ 


perienced, cautious traders. 
the tremendous inflation in values, it would 
be foolish to assume that the stock list, 
after a decline which, taken at an average, 


did not exceed more than 10 points, con- 
tains tempting bargains, and has been 
purged of all danger. There is still rea- 
son to go slow and to be extremely cir- 
cumspect. Those who were unfortunate 
enough to get ‘‘stuck’’ at the top, and 
who are possossed of sufficient means, 
might average up ina small way at this 
decline and take their chances of pulling 
out unscathed after a while, but the bar- 
gain-hunter will prefer to await further 
developments rather than to rush into a 
maelstrom that may at any time sweep 
The cliques, as 
above stated, still dominate, and will con- 
tinue their efforts to prevent a disastrous 
But is it not possible, one may be 
allowed to ask, that the cliques themselves 
have overstayed the market, have made 
wrong calculations and lost themselves in 


him into financial ruin. 


crash. 


a labyrinth of perplexities and mistakes? 

The situation is highly artificial and, 
therefore, highly uncertain. Withmoney 
markets in continued need of doctoring, 
it is hard to foretell what may or will 
happen stock-market wise. The fact of 
the matter is, there are too many doc- 
tors, and the patient has been operated 
upon and pilled and bandaged so much 
that everybody appears to be at a loss to 
The patient is 
in a precarious condition. _He has stead- 
ily grown weaker in the past few months, 
and he himself hardly realizes the extent 
and seriousness of the dangers that con- 
front him. 


know how it will all end. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has 
decided to anticipate interest payments 
on government bonds up to July 1, 1903. 
This is another one of the pills that kill. 
This ‘‘anticipation’’ business has a harm- 
ful effect, although it, temporarily, affords 
a little relief. It simply postpones the 
day of reckoning and sanctions further 
inflation schemes. Wall street, it seems, 
does not expect much benefit from the 
action of Mr. Shaw. What it wants and 
needs is large disbursements. and it wants 
them immediately, if not sooner. It 
would be willing to worry along on a tri- 
fling sum of, say, $50,000,000. As 
matters stand, Wall street has no partic- 
lar reason to be in an optimistic mood. 

The New York Associated Banks 
have succeeded in crossing the deficit 
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A GREAT 
DENVER TRAIN. 


It leaves St. Louis at 2:45 P. M. to-day. 
It arrives Denver at 3:15 P. M. to-morrow. 


A train that allows over half a day in one city and the best part of the next 
afternoon in another city over 900 miles away meets the most exacting demands of 


business and tourist travel. 


This is a complete through train of chair cars, sleepers and dining cars. It make 
immediate connections at Denver for Interior Colorado. 


ANOTHER THROUGH DENVER TRAIN AT 9:00 P. M. 


For tickets, berths, folders, special Colorado and California publications, apply City Ticket Office 


S. W. Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
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H. A. FORMAN, President, 





THE TOUR 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - -. - $1,000,000.00 


se en ) \ Ss 








G, A. W. AUGST, Cashier, VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 





MEF interest Paid on Time Deposits “Qygy 


Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured, 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 


MEF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. “Qagy 








WV ANTIONAL BANK 





EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest, DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest, 








MISSOURI TRUST BUILDING’ 





? 
TRUST 


LINCOL OO. 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PAYS Do/ INTEREST 











ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
(Credited Monthly. ) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 2n-e-csccwinesevneeneenennenerne $3,500,000 
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OF ST. LOUIS. 


Missouri Trust Company 








BANKING— 


Pays interest 2 per cent on accounts subject to check, 


SAVINGS— 
TRUSTS— 





tor, trustee. 


SAFE DEPOSIT— 


Boxes for rent, $5.00 per annum. 


LAND TITLES— 


Examined, certified and guaranteed. 








OLIVE AND 7TH STB. 


Accounts of $1.00 and upward received; per cent interest paid 


Acts in all trust capacities, as executor, guardian, administra- 





WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 
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Dpbias 


H. Woop, President. Ricu’p B. BuLiock, Vice-Prest. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 





W. E. Bercer, Cashier. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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iSt Louis Union Trust Co. 





Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 
Stocks and Bonds a specialty. Buys and sells for cash or carries on 


margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


ected for the Mirror by Guy P. Billon 
ose Bond Broker, 421 Olive street. 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 


























Coup.|/When Due.| Quoted. 
> 0. (Gld) 4 JD /June 1, 1905/10234—103 
Pitta | £8 Aree aie 
Property (cur) 6 AO |Ap i; = 
1 (gid) 3.65) J D |Jun 25, 1907/1014%4—101% 
— ia ‘ 4 A Oo re 10, 1908/104¢ —1 
ne “ 3%| JD |Dec, 1909/1023 -103 
45 ae J J |July 1, 1918)111 —112 
ss “ 3%] FA /Aug 1. 1919/10¢ —105 
é “ 3%] MS |June 2, 1920/104 —106 
“ ster. £1004 MN |Nov 2, 1911/107 —108 
as (gld) 4 MN |Nov 1. 1912/1074 —1083¢ 
hg - - AO |Oct 1, 1913) 10744—110 
Be ea JD |June 1,1914/109 --110 
a 3.65) M N |May 1, 1915)104 —105 
" ‘* 3%] F A |Aug 1, 1918/102%—103 
World’s Fair 3% | AO |Apl 1, 1902'100}4—101 





Interest to seller. 























Total debt about ..... 2 alg a oe $ 23,856,277 
ASRORUNEOUE, 23 Ses ends 2 eens 352,521,650 
St. JOSEPH, Mo., 
vende é-—t.. FA /Aug 1, 1903)104%—1!05% 
ns 3%....| FA |Feb 1, Po ay “= 
School Lib.4s 10-20) J D |June, _ 
es y 19 Apl 1, 1914)10¢ —106 
ae 4 5-20...| MS |Mar 1, 1918}102 —103 
ss 4 10-20..| MS |Mar 1, 1918}103 —J05 
a 4 15-20..| M S |Mar 1, 1918}104 —105 
00. ae M S /Mar 1, 1918/105 —196 
46 4 10-20..) J D |July 1, 1919}105 —107 
“4 4 10-20. June 1, 1920/104. —106 
wie ee J J JJuly 1, 1921/101 103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
Wh'n 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 58 .........-...-.02---++- 1913 | 81 — & 
Carondelet iain EEE. AS 1902 |100 —101 
Century Building 1st 6s.......... 1916 {107 —109 
Century pele OS cides ie 1917 | ..... — 60 
Commercial Building Ist ........ 1907 |104 —106 
Consolidated Coal 6s 1911 |100 --101 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10..| 1904 | 99 —101% 
Kinloch Tel Co. 6s 1st mort.....| 1928 {110 —112 


Laclede Gas Ist 58 .......--.-....--.] 1919 {109 —109 
Merchants Bridge 1st mort 6s..| 1929 |11634—117 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1830 |1124g—113 


Mo Electric Lt 2d 6s....... _.-.-. 1921 {115 —116 
Missouri Edison 1st mort 5s...| 1927 | 8934— 90 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1906 |100 — ...... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s......|.1914 | 9444— 95% 


St Louis Exposition Ist 6s ..... 
St. L. Troy & Eastern Ry 6s... 
Union Trust Building Ist 6s.... 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s..... 


90 
1919 |102 —102g 
1913 |1013g—105 
15 — 80 











BANK STOCKS. 
Par} Last Dividend 

















val.| Per Cent. Price 
American Exch..|$*50 Rept. 02,2 Q/328 —331 
Boatmen’s.......... 100| July, ’02, 346SA\248 —250 
Bremen Sav........ 1fO|July, 02,8 SA/325 —350 
Fourth National] 100/May, ‘02,5 SA|354 —357 
Franklis :.05.5; 100) June, 02,4 SA/190 —200 
German Savings] 100)Jan. ’02,6 SA —403 
German-Amer...| 100/Jan. 02,20 SA/775 —825 
International... 100)Aug. ’02, 14Qy|177 —185 
Jefferson .......0... 100/Sept. 02,3 Qy\i230 —232 
Lafayette............| 100|July 02,10 SA/525 —575 
Mechanic’s Nat..| 100/Sept. ’02, 244Qy|299 —301 
Merch.-Laclede.. 100)Aug. 02,2 Qy|301 —303 
Northwestern..... 100/July ’02,4 SAjI80 —200 
Nat. Bank Com...| 100/Sept. 105 224 Qy 398 —400 
South Side ....... 100)May. ’02,3 SAj138 —142 
Southern com.....| 100/July ’02,3 SA/120 —130 
State National. | 100/June,’02.3 SA|215 —217 
Chird National...) 100/Sept; ’02,2 Qy|332 —334 
Vandeventer Bk.! 100! .........csese0e 110 —120 


“Quoted 100 for par. 


TRUST STOCKS. 














Par | Last Dividend | 

val. Per Cent. Price 
Aen: Din. Tes RT TE saci ccicecatesnjnnces 171 —173 
COMMIAl. ...... .-..5c0: | JOU sons Re 
Com’nw’th T.Co.| 100/Sept. 02, 2 Qr |310 —314 
LAMCOM... 005 «coe. 100}Sept. 02, 2 Qy|265 —270 
Miss. Valley....... 100/Sept. ’02, 3 Qr../458 
St. Louis Union..| 100/Sept. ’02, 2% Qr/384 —385 
Title Trust ....... 00)Sept. 02 14%Qyj115 —117 
Mercantile ....... 100/Sept. 02,1 Mo/420 —424 
Missouri Trust... | 100}........................ 124 —126 
Ger. Trust Co..... a salle ey valli 221 —223 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS. 





Coupons, 


















































Price. 
Co ES BR BL Sa Sea a eee 
Sl ae J&J  |1912/101 —102 
Citizens’ 20s 6s ....... J&J 1907/108 —109 
Jefferson Ave........... eh 3 ee Pees 
pe ee ibis Gicess M & N 2 /1905;105 —107 
Lindell 20s §s. ........ F&A_ /1911/106 —107 
Comp.Heig’tsU.D.6s)s J& J /1913/115 —116 
do TaylorAve.6s} J& J  ({1913/115 —116 
Molst Mtg 5s 5-10s..) M&N {1896105 —106 
St. Louis Ist 5s 5-20s) M&N _ /1910'100%—101 
do Baden-St.L. 5s} J& J 1913102 —103 
_ Sy < "SEE een 80 — 8 
do Con. 5s TASS F&A_ |1921/104 —105 
do Cable & Wt. 6s... M&N _ /1914/117 —120 
do Meramec Rv. 6s} M&N_ /1916/113 —115 
Ge TOON Blin ccie Vcossncconss 1914; 92 — 97 
Southern Ist 6s........ M&N_  /1904/102 —103 
do 2d 25s 6s ........... cecesees--eeeeee |1909}106 —107 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s...... F&A [1916107 —108 
U. D. 25s 6s .... ..... J&D-~ {1918 120%—121 
E. St. Louis & Sub.. — 56 
H. St. Louis & Sub...| A&O_ |1932} 98 — 99 
ys Saas J& J }1925)103 —107 
United Ry’s Pfd...... Sept.’02,1%]|...... — &2Yy 
a &p.c.De Ja i...... — 864 
Bb. TOUS: TARA iaions). sesccccseescvnses frosees 27%— 28% 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par ;Last Dividend | 
val. Per Cent, Price. 
American Cent...| 100) July,’02, 4 p. c. 2 —287 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
Am,Car-Fdry Co 100/Sept. 02, %...) 35 — 37 
e % 7 a 100|Sept. ’02,1%Qy} 91 — 93 
Bell Telephone..| 100)/Sept.’02,2 Qyj165 —170 
Bonne Terre F.C) 100)/May, ’96,2.....| 3 — 4 
Central Lead Co,| 100)/June 02. 4%Mo|128 —135 
Cen.Coal&C.com| 100/Sept. ’02,1%Qy| 72 — 72% 
si P 100/Sept. ’02, I%Qy 
Cousol, Coal...... 100|Jan. ’02 1........ 22 — 23% 
Doe Run Min. Co} 10/Sept. '02, 4% Moj132 —138 
GraniteBi-Metal| 100) ....................-- 192 —197 
HydraulicP.B.Co; 100) _... ...... -- | 93 — 98 
Kennard com.....| 100;|Aug. 02,10 Aj1l10 —115 
Kennard pfd...... 100 Aug. '02, 34%SA/118 —122 
Laclede Gas com| 100/Sept. '02, 2........ 88 — 92 
Laclede Gas pfd..| 100) June ’02, 244SA|107 —108 
Mo. Edison pfd..| 100 41 — 43 
Mo, Edison com. oe 15 —17 
Nat. Stock Yards} 100|/July ’02,13¢Qy/100 —101 
Schultz Belting..| 100|)July ’02, 2 97 —100 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100/Mar. ’02,6 A/158 —160 
Simmons do pfd.| 100/Sept. ’02, 334SA/143 —144 
Simmons do 2 p,| 100/Sept. 02,4 SA/146 —148 
St. Joseph L. Co.} 10/Sept. ’02, 14% Qy) 22 — 23 
St. L. Brew. pfd.|£10|Jan. ’00, 2....... 46 —£8 
St. L. Brew. com|£10/Jan, ’99, 4....... 41 —£2 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100).................... 60 — 65 
St.L.Transfer Co} 100/Aug. "02 1 Qy| 74 — 77 
Union Dairy....... 100/Aug. 02,2 Qyj135 —150 
West’haus Brake} 50/Sept. '02, 73.....|160 —200 
od Coupler} 100)...............--..----- 4% —48 


line and in establishing surplus reserves 
But this is a 


of over $3,000,000 again, 
rather small margin and does not war- 
rant the resumption of bull activity on a 
large scale; on the contrary, it calls for 
further Joan contraction, or, at least, for 
a policy of extreme conservatism. What 
the market most needs is a period of 
quiet, of suspension of manipulative oper- 
ations, of recuperative tactics. After a 
while, there will be a return of currency 
from the interior, and a_ substantial 
strengthening of bank reserves in New 
York, and the bull forces may then resume 
business at the old stand. For the pres- 
ent, however, they should take a back seat 
and let things drift along on the ocean 
of uncertainty, : 

The various consolidation stories now 
afloat are very interesting and significant, 
but they are apt to befuddle the minds of 
speculators and to make them believe that 
another big bulge is rapidly approaching. 
The Associated Press must doa profit- 
able business these days. It is touting 
for Wall street in a grand style. It is 
the purveyor of enticing stock-jobbing 
rumors. Whatever Wall street does or 
intends to do, is faithfully announced by 
the leading newspaper of the country. 
The silliest canards are maximized, are 
exploited to do service in the cliques’ 
campaign to attract the public. Under 
existing conditions, no one should allow 
himself to be carried off his feet by press 
stories of consolidations, traffic-alliances, 
securities companies and other things of 
this kind. There will, undoubtedly, be 
more railroad amalgamations. Some are 
already underway. But what if they 
are? Has not everything been already 
well discounted? Does it not seem to 
you as if it would be a wise policy to let 
the country ‘‘catch up’’ with Wall street, 
and to cash some of the fat drafts which 
Morgan and his friends have been draw- 
ing on the future?) There are times for 
booms and there are times for halts. 
The present is a beautiful time for halt- 
ing. But will Morgan recognize the 
necessity for a halting policy? Hardly. 


og 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


In sympathy with the reaction in New 
York, the local bond and stock market 
has receded all along the line. At first, 
prices remained stubbornly firm, but they 
crumbled away when interest rates stif- 
fened all around. Local banks are in a 
strong position, but none too strong for 
the strain put upon their resources by 
country customers. The crop-moving 
season is on in earnest, and stock specu- 
lators will, therefore, have to put brakes 
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on themselves and their activities for at 
least a month to come. 

St. Louis Transit attracted attention 
by a sharp drop to below 28. Offerings 
were fairly large and seemed to come 
from all sides. The liquidation was due 
to stiff money rates, talk about the ele- 
vated road, and weariness on the part of 
some light-waisted bulls. United Rail- 
ways preferred maintained a fairly firm 
front, but receded to 824. 

Bank and trust company issues shared 
in the reaction. Missouri dropped to 
about 125, Colonial to 21/2 and Com- 
merce to 40]. 
significance in the movements of any of 
these or kindred issues. The decline 
was due to causes that were natural and 
obvious to everybody. 

The Bank of Commerce has increased 


There was no special 


its quarterly dividend rate to 3 per cent. 
Friends of the stock are confident that it 
will eclipse all previous records later in 
the autumn. 

Interest-rates are quoted at 6 and 7 
per cent. Clearances are as large as 
ever. Sterling is firm at 4.86. 


te 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


A. G.—Cannot recommend trust stock named 
as pnrchase at present time. Better wait. The 
management is good, but the concern is still in 

R. M.—Would not advise you to sell bonds 
its infancy. Would hold Transit. 
mentioned at 95. Should be worth more. 

T. R.S., Jefferson City, Mo.—Think you made 
amistake, Price paid is too high. Would not 
buy Reading first. The prolongation of the 
voting trust is no bull factor. 

J. H, D.—Cannot recommend any oil stock. 
Keep out. Laclede common is a promising in- 
vestment. ‘The”preferred is closely held. Would 
not sell Missouri Trust at present prices. 

J. J. 0 D.—Hocking Valley common is a good 
stock, but not cheap. Earnings arelarge. Yes, 
consolidation prospects are bright. Would not 
buy Krie 2nd at present. 

T. F., Evansville, Ind.—School district bonds 
referred to are first-class. Don’t allow yourself 
to be scared out of them. American Ice is a good 
stock to let alone. 

X. X.X.—While not bullish on any Mexican 
issues, would advise you to hold Mexican 
Central, It is regarded by good people as a stock 
with a future. Colonial suffered with the rest. 

F, J, 0’S., Lincoln, Neb.—Keep out for some 


weeks. Think well of C.& O. Would increase 
holdings ondecline. D, &. H. is an unsafe mar- 
gin stock. 


Max —K. & T. 4s are fairly safe. Would not 


exchange them for Erie general 4s. 
eb & 

Wedding invitations, in correct forms, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 100 fine calling cards and en- 
graved copper plate; $1.50; 100 cards 
from your plate, $1.00. 

te & & 

In Cricaco—* Will you marry me?’’ 
““What! again?’’—Judge. 

* & - 

E. Jaccard Jewelry Co’s office at Mer 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway 
and Locust street. 





Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


2% on Daily Balances, subject to Check. 
3% on Six and Twelve Months Certificates of Deposit. 





3% on Savings Accounts. 
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The Mirror 
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CRAWFORD’ 


We look upon OUR IMMENSE FALL STOCK as being a Boon and a Credit to our City, and an Honor 
to Ourselves!! NO COMPETITION WORTHY OF THE NAME!! 





Waists, Suits and Skirts. 


In Bon ton Styles. The Latest Styles. Opening of the Season Prices | 


Tailor-Made Flanne] Waists, fine tucks front and back, also trimmed with 


stitched straps and buttons, a $2.50 waist— $ 
ok. | Peres ee Pr TONY CR Cy oR REC eTES Oa ey J .48 


Melton Cloth Walking Skitt, flounce with ten rows of stitching at bottom 
and four at top, seams finished with straps and buttons, in 
black, gray, Oxford and green, a $5.98 skirt—Cut Price. 


Nobby Monte Carlo Jackets, in Kersey cloth; colors castor, tan, 
black and blue, an $8.50 coat—Cut Price..............:. > 


Tailor-Made Walking Suit, slot seams in skirt and jacket, 
made, skirt trimmed with stitching and jacket with straps 
and buttons, a $32.50 suit—Cut Price................. 

Taffeta Silk Monte Carlo Coats, box-pleated back, front and sleeves, trim- 
med with black applique and ribbon streamers, silk lined, 
worth: $23; 50—-G.t Pesce ois ce eee gains 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR ALTERING. 


Silks. 


We Have Searched the Wide World Over for Novelties in Silks, 
and We Have Now All That Were Worth Buying. 





"$3.50. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


strictly tailor- | 


$22.50 
$15.00 


20-inch black Rieviera Shangtung for walking skirts, never-wear-out 75c | 


SPOR. «>. 5 once ketine sd kGe ie) Sashes ens cee eee 
20-inch Moire Velour, black only— 

oe. RRR er RP Serge ca ea pam Mie Si eee AEP BOR BRE ra 59c 
20-inch small black dots on colored grounds, Louisine Silk, new— 90 

WO OI. « <>:x's 9:0 o 0 Ekin k pride Poe eats Kika Hh Ve b ke) wee C 
24-inch blue and white checks Louisine— 

Ns 5 5 a Pe ee sos co kk aS ced eed Be 98c 
24-inch double warp black Surah— 

We MR alas cco ne Se uw GK Miele wien) <6 a9 SD ARE IE eat oe EE TEN rere 50c 
24-inch black Satin Duchesse— 

Dens Meer heey 6 oh eas ieee eed eee ane $1] .0O 





Ladies’ Gloves. 


Ladies’ 12, 16, 24-button length Suede Gloves; colors, light blue, pink, 
green and yellow, actual value $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00-—to 75 
Sp en, Os Wee 00 i Das oak airs ie es ta ek te SS Cc 

Just five dozen pair left of the celebrated Majestic $2;00 Glove, sizes 5%, 
54 and 6; colors, tan, brown and black—as Jong as 79¢ 


GI OR oat. 5 diated b dine GHEY bo ec oe ke a eile cae 
Our celebrated ‘‘Zettie’’ brand Kid Gloves, actual value $).25 a 89 
pair, al] sizes and colors at, pele Dire h ie cea tieie leis eke Rola ae Span C | 


Our $1.75 Real Kid Pique Gloves, 
Ey ae Oe Nd UE Bin 


Just five dozen pair of Men’s Small Sizes Kid Gloves, slightly soiled, 70 
actual value $1.50 per pair—to close out, per pair Cc 


| Assortment of fancy Pads and Wings—all the leading 


Colored Dress Goods. 


Our Dress Frabrics are Culled From Fashion’s Centers in Europe 
and America and are All Styles Confined to Ourselves. 


30-inch Armure Cloth Waisting in stripe effects, regular 25c anagii x 
ok.” ee Le See GE ly PETS Pi ST Pee ee Cc 


36-inch Basket Cloth Silk Mixed Bright Plaids, specially suitable 
for children’s wear, regular 50c value—Opening Price........ 


42-inch Scotch Flake Tweed Suiting, all the popular mixtures, 
regular 75c value—Opening Price... ....... 000. .s nc cecccens 


and Tokio Cords, the best value in St. 


98c 


54-inch real Scotch Snowflake and French Natte Suiting, the best value in 
fine imported novelty fabrics ever shown, regular $2.00 $1 75 
PON PN via Src Ua te eis Bea wee ewes ° 


46-inch French Granite Cloth, 
Louis, 50 shades in the collection, regular $1.25 value— 
a BE PPO ats ren POE ST ee eee ern 





Finest Millinery in America. 


A large assortment of Trimmed Hats in velvet 
A TIN csc oak gto att Ra ea ae oe BS Boe ann Rishon 


A special line of ready-to-wear Hats, velvet crown, soft felt 
cloth brim and quill, all the leading shades............... 


Special line of Pompons, three in a bunch—all] the 
new colors 


CGE B 5 ck cee wk 6h oe RL Ode Be Ata ot eit Dibttiniet aks, dos 
A full line of Children’s School Caps, Golf, Eton and Tam effects. 





Extraordinary Values in New .. . 


At 98c—56-inch All- Wool Black Granite, Black Broadcloth and 


Black Goods. 


At 48c—40-inch All-Woo] Black Cheviots and Granite Cloth, on 
Oe WI Oo ny eos. ph eG CUR a REL Louies one 


At 59c—46-inch Black All- Wool Storm Serge and Fine Cheviots 
OU Wes 6 ik, wicks 5 8 Fre os hs Pee WERE EE CIT ee ae 


At 75c—54-inch—All- Wool Black Pebble Cloth and Canvas 
BEE CNA AAO ee Ore Pe Tape lor pe re Ie 


Piew Watures; G6 Obie 06 OMENS 5 oss cc cack vo cles vee aes 


$1.50 


54-inch Black and White Tweed Suitings, Knickerbocker and 
Fancy Weaves, very latest styles.............. $1.00 to 





D. Crawford & Co., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


STS LSI IIS Sass 
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THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


between 


ST. LOUIS AND NEW ORLEANS 


and 


ST. LOUIS AND MOBILE. 














jr 


“ales A GOOD og - Ve 





255 DINING CARS 

serve 
ALL MEALS | 
A LA CARTE ON 


ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 











The Mirror 
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Texas=-Bound 


In the Fall and Winter months, as the tide of travel sets Southward, one naturally feels some interest in the selection 


of a quick and comfortable route. The 


ie 
= 


FRISCO 


SYSTEM 





Operates Fast Limited Trains to the prominent business centers of Oklahoma and Texas—trains lighted by 
electricity, and provided with Cafe Observation Cars, under the management of Fred Harvey. 


THERE’S NO BETTER ROUTE. 





TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
SHUN VUUVUUODUNAAUNEAUOGOEOUUGGDUGGUNQDNOGUNOOOOGOUOOUOOOGOOOQUGOOUGOUGOUNOOUGQOUGOOOOOOOGOONOQON0GUOEOUGOOOGQOOGOUNGQOOGUNGOUOGOOGGONOGGGUNOOUOOOUOGGUGGUNGOOGGOONGUOOOUAGUOGONOOU GOO OOGU OOOO OAUOGAUOOOOU ONE 


STE UUOATAVAUAOGUEOOOEOLOCOAOUEOEOOOOOUOGEDEUOOUODOUOAEOCOOOGENEHONOOEOOOEOSONOUONOOEAEOLANEOEONONONGNOOOON0004 HHH 


SAIMAATANAUANEOEADGNAAEAUOEONLOGAOEAUOUAGLOQOTEAUOGGUOOOOOODUOOOUOOOOUGOOUOGUOOOUONGUOGUOQUOQOONODOOQDOOGUUOGUUOQU00GQO00QDEQU0 QOH 











agai 





“ Towns in Texas not reached by the M., K. & T. Ry, but you can count them on the fingers of one hand. 
} 


Great is TEXAS 


Best served by the 1275 miles of road of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry, reaching every city 
of importance and the Oil and Rice district, 


THROUGH TRAINS, MODERN EQUIPMENT. 


) Ticket Office, 520 Olive Street. 




















